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CHAPTER XXIII.—ComMon-PLACE LIVEs. 


A common-place life we say and we sigh 
But why should we sigh as we say? 
The common-place seene and the common place sky 
Make up the common-place day ; 
The moon and the stars are common-place things, 
And the flower that blooms and the bird that sings. 
But dark were the world and sad our lot 
If the flowers failed and the sun shone not, 
And God, who studies each separate soul 
Out of common-place lives makes his beautiful whole.—Axon. 


OME day an appreciative poet will 
celebrate the beauty of common- 
place lives. With the early morn- 
ing goes forth each to his daily toil. 
One plods behind his plough, 
others at the plane, the machine, 
the forge or the desk. The work 
is monotonous, continuous, unin- 
spiring. The laborer is only one 
among many; if he drops out of 
place another stands ready to step 
in and close up the ranks. No 
eager admirers spur him on to 
great deeds or applaud his modest 
efforts. Yet the work of the world 
is done by the common-place man 
and the common-place woman. If he receives little train- 
ing and remuneration for his pursuits, she receives less. 
Their names are neither blazoned in newspapers nor recorded 
in books, and, when the faithful heart ceases to beat, a 
meager epitaph on a modest stone, if even so much as that, 
is all that remains of “the short and simple annals of the 
poor.” 

It takes a soul as grand as Emerson’s to state that “I ask 
not for the great, the remote, the romantic, I sit at the feet of 
the familiar and the low. Man is surprised to find that 
things near, are not less wondrous and beautiful than things 
remote. ‘The foolish man wonders at the unusual, the wise 
man at the usual.” 

Dickens saw something of the same, when he said through 
Joe Gargery, “I tell yer, Pip, that the way to be uncommon 
is first to learn to be common. A man as has learned to do 
common things well, afterwards naturally proceeds to be 
uncommon.” 

Reflection teaches that the ordinary man and woman who 
do their duty to their families are more deserving of honor 
than the genius who fails. No Emerson is needed to teach 
that the conscientious performance of duties in humble life 


leads to noblestends. But the world never stops to consider 
this truth any more than it pauses to notice each separate 
spear in a meadow of grass, or to watch the sky which is such 
a wonder and mystery and yet so utterly common-place. 

The ordinary is the necessary; the extraordinary we can 
do without. Yet, by a strange paradox, men value most 
what they least need. It is a reversal of that order of reality 
which would place the best first; an order which must be 
re-established before the world grows greatly wiser or better. 

These common-place lives spring from homes in which are 
nurtured patience, bravery, self-abnegation, integrity and un- 
tiring industry. John goes out to his work after the break- 
fast Jane has cooked, plodding patiently till night-fall with a 
short intermission for lunch or dinner. Driving the hoe or 
the bellows or trowel or pen, day in and day out, he is not 
acutely conscious what keeps him at work. No theories of 
far-reaching responsibilities to little Tom and Mollie and the 
baby, to say nothing of Jane, herself, tax his brain, yet the 
obligation of finding bread for little mouths and of bringing 
up his children, as far as he knows how, to be honest and 
honorable, is the impetus which spurs him on, summer and 
winter, well or ill. The unspoken affection which is a portion 
of his very being steadies every swing of the arm or beat of 
the heart. 

“Tt is purely an animal affection,’’ may be said; even so it 
is beautiful and divine. Schweinfurth relates that when 
hunters wish to secure elephants for their tusks they set fire 
to the bushes in which the beasts are hidden. While seeing 
no hope of escape for themselves or their young to the last 
these remarkable animals show the most wonderful heroism. 
Regardless of their own agony the elders fill their trunks 
with water with which they deluge their offspring until all 
sink in death. Such touching affection almost ought to make 
the civilized world forswear the use of ivory. 

Yet nothing is more commonplace than such affection 
though it be at the very foundation of human society. 

Like all other attributes it has a reflex action. Other 
things being equal, parents are better men and women than 
they would be without parentage. Carus Sterne declaré 
that “the highest polish, the finishing touches of education, 
are given to people, not by home, school or church, but by 
their own children. Should they be so unfortunate as not to 
have any they will experience difficulties in replacing this 
factor in the education of their affections.” , 

The same writer believes that “almost all the religious 
doctrines that add to our happiness, the belief in immortality 
and a re-union after death, have their origin in family life and 
the family has its origin in offspring.” 

Bret Hart’s “ Luck of Roaring Camp” describes as only 
an artist can describe the influence of the advent of an 
orphaned infant upon a colony of outlaws and barbarians. 
No comment is needed upon a moral so evident. Whenever 
men band together in masses without the refining influence 
of women or the tender unconscious appeals of babyhood, 
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they degenerate into boors or ruffians. The touch of a tiny 
fluttering hand playing about the grizzled face is more power- 
ful than the edicts of amonarch. “Fora little child shall 
lead them.” 

Very near to the mysterious fount of being are the artless- 
ness and archness of childhood. “Except as ye be as little 
children ye cannot see the kingdom of heaven.” It is a sad 
hour when the adult loses all that innocence and cries, 

“ There is no little child within me now 

To sing back to the thrushes, to leap up 
When June winds kiss me, when an apple-bough 

Laughs into blossoms or a buttercup 
Plays with the sunshine, or a violet 
Dances in the glad dew.”’ 


It is in accordance with woman’s constitution that she can 
make a home by herself much more easily than can one of 
the genus homo. “ It is delightful to see Tom’s hat upon th® 
rack and hear his step upon the stair,” said a happy wife, 
“and it seems now that I could not live without him. But I 
know that life would go on in a dull sad way, if he were gone, 
and I should still keep a home, it might consist of six rooms 
or two or one, it would be my own; in any event, an expres- 
sion as far as possible, of my taste and feeling. We women 
dwell so much in our feminine appurtenances, our homes are 
so very much to us that I cannot conceive what it would be 
like to be homeless. Our thoughts naturally center in one 
spot as a bird is drawn to its nest.” 

“What would Tom do if I were to go first? Poor fellow, he 
would be utterly adrift and lost, not so much for loneliness 
after the first few months, a fact it is hard to confess, as it 
would be for the loss of the womanly presence and the home 
feeling which a wife embodies. I am convinced that many a 
man marries just to gratify that.” 

Because they can themselves make a home, independent 
natures would live upon straightened incomes and work hard 
rather than go into service with good wages and assured 
comforts. Except in rare cases domestics have neither hours 
to themselves nor warm and pleasant rooms to make into the 
semblance of a home. Until domestic service is placed on a 
better footing or human nature is less selfish and a higher 
development becomes more universal, solitary women will 
choose to sustain solitary homes, no matter how humble and 
common-place. Let us see how this may be done. 

A spinster and a widow struggling along in Roseville, one 
as a physician, the other as a writer, joined forces and re- 
solved to keep house. Renting the first floor of a cottage, 
the necessary furniture made sad inroads into their joint 
purse of one hundred dollars. They stained the floors and 
covered the centers with home-made rugs of ingrain carpet; 
themselves painted the wood-work a dark olive ; hung scrim 
curtains at the windows on poles made out of old broomsticks 
which they gilded; covered the doors of the darkest room 
with crimson cheese cloth gathered at the top and bottom to 
give a dash of warmer color; tacked ona dado of Japanese 
matting on which one of the two painted large wild flowers 
in soft, dull tones of pink and buff ; tinted the walls a tea-rose, 
hung a Japanese lantern in the middle of the ceiling and dis- 
posed a few fansin the dimmest corner of the room. 

A few old chairs bought cheap of a neighbor, scrubbed, the 
wood covered with ebony paint then varnished with here and 
there a glint of gold, were re-bottomed with carpeting or felt 
or embroidered cloth making seats as comfortable as they 
were handsome. A couple of old easy chairs taken to pieces, 
the springs renewed, the hair scalded, picked apart and re- 
placed were covered by the four deft and busy hands and sat 
nodding to one another at the joy of their renovation with a 
rocker between to keep them company. 

Mrs. Southmayd’s interest being aroused by the energy 


and independence of her friends, expended itself in many 
ways such as the gift of kitchen and dining-room appurte- 
nances. Besides these she sent over a lounge which had 
served its day in the nursery, but which, under their refur- 
bishing, stretched its easy length resplendently in the front 
parlor or sitting-room which, also, served for the doctor’s 
office. 

Two happier women Mrs. Southmayd had never seen 
than these, when all was approximately complete. Sucha 
cozy, cheery spot could never be quite finished. There was 
always some improvement to be made, a box for window- 
gardening where Madeira vine and an ivy climbed away in 
happy rivalry to see which could reach the farthest and hold 
up its little hands the broadest into the gay sunshine. At 
odd minutes there were home-made frames to be made for 
photographs and sketches, out of wood or plush, scarfs to 
embroider for tables fashioned out of old boxes, and all sorts 
of trifles which their hands might make if their purses could 
not buy. 

They flourished apace, such people always do. Thrift, in- 
dustry and aspiration bear fruit as certainly as the apple and 
the peach. It was a proud day when Mrs. Southmayd and a 
couple of other friends were invited to tea. A dainty, simple, 
but exquisite repast, they who had provided it felt amply re- 
warded for all their anxiety in breaking away from cheap 
boarding-houses and embarking on their own frail craft. 

The spinster author gained a wider reputation and larger 
checks for the productions of her pen year by year. Her 
friend grew to be so popular among women and children, 
that she set up a horse and vehicle and hired a boy to drive 
and her practice extended into the surrounding country. 
After a while they leased the whole of the cottage, then, 
bought it, installed a maid-of-all-work, took another boy to 
work the garden and became citizens in every sense of the 
term but one. 

About this time the doctor’s brother died insolvent, leav- 
ing two little boys and a baby girl to the care of their in- 
competent mother. She had been, at marriage, a belle, 
having been reared in a showy and expensive manner. No 
thought of real work, duty or care vexed the fair horizon at 
the time when the doctor, left a penniless widow after a 
brief, happy experience of wedded life, began to study for a 
profession. Mrs. James Reynolds was then so shocked at the 
decision of Mrs. Janeway to earn her own living that she ab- 
solutely refused to hold any communication with a person 
who should in this manner, “lower the family standard.” 

Now, paralyzed with the thought of the future, Mrs. Rey- 
nolds gladly gave up her children to her sister-in-law. Doctor 
Janeway and her friend Miss Simmons agreed to adopt the 
little ones as their own if the feeble mother would transfer to 
them her precious little “ hostages to fortune.” 

These two solitary women, self-dependent as they were, 
with unwearying toil and frugality had established a home, a 
center of happiness and beneficence. Neither expected to 
marry but both felt the desire to have dear little children to 
love and care for and bless. It made the home more sym- 
metrical and wholesome. | It saved these orphans from desti- 
tution and gave to society two young men and one bright 
young creature who became, in turn, all that their foster 
parents could desire. 

If, as George Eliot says, “There is no private life which 
has not been determined by a wider public life,” it is also 
true that the larger life of society is made up of innumerable 
units. Ifit be the object to develop all the impulses on 
which rest the well-being of the race, these units must nec- 
essarily unfold by the fireside. Adverse influences there, will 
require long years of teaching to rectify afterward. Social 
forces operate first on the individual. 
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While a strong, well-balanced woman from compulsion or 
by preference, may outwork her energies in any profession or 
occupation soever, she will still be, 


“Type of the wise who soar but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home.” 


They who object to the principle of woman’s entering such 
avocation, will as little forgive success as failure. They feel 
like St. Bernard who, on entering the church at Spires, 
Germany, is reported to have been saluted by the image of 
the Madonna, who said, “Good Morn, Bernard.” Ignoring 
this exhibition of power the man replied, “Oh! your ladyship 
hath forgot yourself. It is not lawful for women to speak in 
churches.” 

In our transition state many are not “set in families” and 
can never be. They need not, therefore, remain homeless. 
The selfish and predatory instincts of animals still survive 
and will be only gradually outgrown. They who harbor the 
noblest sentiments cannot always carry them into practical 
life. The senses are mighty and the will weak. The de- 
velopment of domesticity is through all sorts of sinuous ways 
and the fireside is too frequently a place of contention and 
wretchedness. 

Isaac Taylor calls “ home a garden, high-walled towards 
the blighting north-east wind of selfish care. . . . Within its 
circle each individual is known to all and all respect the same 
principles of justice and kindness.’ If only a certain pro- 
portion have reached that condition, at least society has gone 
beyond the stage when domestic masterhood and servitude 
was the recognized relation, and it will all be due to the 
faithfulness of common-place lives. 

—Hester M. Poole. 
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ASLEEP. 


(Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING: 

I enclose a poem—a pen-picture of my dear little dead son. It is only a bit 
heart-history, and, though written in 1881, I have never before offered it for pub- 
lication, for, as a faithful description of my beautiful boy in the long sleep, it has 
seemed too sacred to me to be placed in the hands of strangers for literary 
criticism. But something in the tone of Goop HousEKEEPING makes me feel 
that ¢here it will not receive harsh criticism, even if it is not worth publishing. 

E. J.C. 
Our golden-haired boy with his bird on his breast, _— 
Lovingly, peacefully, sweetly at rest; 
In his lightly crossed arms, as in love’s fond caress, 
Amid the soft folds of his navy-blue dress, 
Lies the little canary whose chirp and sweet trill 
Once gladdened his heart to the tenderest thrill. 


From his dear little face all the sparkle is gone, 

But the sweetness is left; and so sweet, precious one! 
The high, noble brow ’neath the soft, wavy hair; 
The lightly closed lids and the cheeks round and fair: 
The beautiful mouth,—oh! words cannot tell 

Its expression, although we know it so well; 


The gold of the hair, the dress of dark blue, 

The bird’s yellow plumage of delicate hue: 

There’s naught here like death, and why do we weep 
O’er our dear little pets just fallen asleep? 

Is the golden fringe of the curtains white 

Forever dropped o’er the blue eyes bright? 


Shall we never again hear the laughter and song 
In sweet cadence mingling all the day long? 

Oh! can this look be the last that is given 

Such loveliness rare, fit only for heaven? 

For heaven? Yes, songsters paradise fill,— 

What is heaven to the boy without the bird’s trill? 


Our idolized child with his bird on his breast, 
Lovingly, peacefully, sweetly at rest. 
Together they came, together they go, 
Beautiful, innocent, saved from life’s woe. 


—£. J.C. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 

QUINCE PRESERVING. 

How It SHOULD AND SHOULD Nor BE Done. 

EXT to the housewifely satisfaction of putting up 
one’s own jellies and preserves is the diluted com- 
fort of superintending the maiden efforts of one’s 

=i youthful neighbor; so with the wisdom born of 

“experience it would suit my humor to be in at the 

* quince preserving of some painstaking little novice. 
Unless you are willing to “take pains” and a good 
deal of time and sugar, leave quinces from your list. 

The fortunate housekeeper is she who owns her own quince 

trees and watches the development of the fruit from its fresh, 

pink-tinted blossom to the downy perfection of its golden 
globes. She will then watch her treasures critically, leaving 
them long enough ungathered to admit of the fall ripening 
influences of latest summer sun. When, however, she espies 
some day a spot of decay flecking some golden quince she 
will know that preserving day is at hand, and with the most 
careful of handling the fruit will be gathered into baskets. 

The great orange quinces are the best, and the only kind 

that seems to compensate forthe labor incident to preserving. 

The polishing process comes first, for if one would extract 
the entire virtues of her fruit the parings must be saved. The 
down thoroughly rubbed off and the blossom end removed, 
with any microscopic spots of decay, the fruit may be pared. 
If any portion of the liquid is to be used for jelly the seeds 
must be removed, as they impart a ropy quality to the syrup. 
They are much prized, however, by the frivolous members of 
the household, as the chief ingredient in bandoline, and will 
command a fair price from any druggist, for the same vain 
purpose. But to return to the paring. 

Unless one’s hands are of phenomenal development it is best 
to quarter the fruit before paring. A silver fruit knife may then 
be used which will not discolor the fruit and will be pleasant to 
handle. To still further prevent discoloration, drop the cored 
quarters, as fast as pared, into earthern jars filled with water. 
When the paring is done drain the water from the fruit and 
pour it upon the parings which should then be simmered 
until soft. Strain them, not too closely, and use the liquid as 
the foundation for your syrup. 

Before preparing this, however, the liquid may be still 
further utilized and enriched. Pour the fruit and the water 
in which it is immersed into a deep pan (one of block tin is 
preferable) and simmer until the quarters may be easily 
pierced with a fork. Remove them from the pan, strain the 
liquid and add a pound of sugar to each pint of juice. When 
your syrup is clear add the quinces and boil gently until they 
are thoroughly permeated; then remove from the fire, cover 
closely and let them stand over night. In the morning spread 
the quinces upon broad platters in the hottest sunshine you 
can find, and enjoy the reddening process to which the sun’s 
rays will subject them. In the meantime boil the syrup until 
it begins to thicken. Add the quinces, bring them to the 
boiling point, and the laborious process is over. 

The traditional method of putting up the fruit is to fill 
earthern jars with the fruit and syrup, cover with brandied 
paper and tie up; but a method that seems in every way 
preferable is the use of the Mason cans. A little less sugar 
may be used where the fruit is canned, the proportion of 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit having 
proved highly satisfactory in my own experience. The 
quinces canned by this painstakng process are of a fine, deep 
red, and furnish one of the housekeeper’s most reliable 
“stand-bys.” If any syrup is left after the cans are filled, a 
tumblerful of rich jelly may be made by adding a cupful of 
sugar, heated very hot in the oven, to the boiling liquid. 

— Georgia A. Pek. 
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HOUSE OLEANING, 


AFTER THE MANNER OF THE “‘ MEN FOLKs.”’ 


Y AUGUSTUS is pronounced by 
competent critics to be an original 
thinker on matters lying in the 
trend of his special pursuits, but 
on the subject of house-cleaning, 
though very decided in his opin- 
ions and prompt in his utterances, 
i he has nothing new to offer. His 
\ ideas seem to be gleaned from the 
y \\ newspaper articles that appear an- 
nually in the months of April and 
May, the two leading points of 
which are that house-cleaning pro- 
ceeds not so much from respect 
ihre es ~ to the “cleanliness, which is next 
to godliness,” as from a trouble- 
some mania attacking the female part of the community in 
the spring months, and that the male portion undergo an- 
noyances which nearly drive them “clean daft” as they come 
home wearied from their business to find what ought to be a 
haven of rest a tempest-tossed sea with everything at sixes 
and sevens. 

Now, it isa pleasant thing to hear Robert Burdette recount 
the discomforts of house-cleaning, and we all have laughed 
over the experience of the man with his bare feet on a cake 
of soap describing the angle of 12-15 on the clock-dial, and 
the like, but what man in a hundred suffers any inconvenience 
unless he is called upon to assist at the stove-pipe period? 

“ His digestion waits on appetite, 

And health on both,” 
and he reads the evening paper with the same relish, whether 
his chair is in its nook at the library window or in the bath- 
room, enjoys his sleeping apartment equally well with car- 
pets up or down and gloats over the fact that such sense- 
less “gimcracks” as “shams” have disappeared from his 
couch, 

But Augustus is strongly imbued with the idea that much 
unnecessary time, which might be used in cultivating their 
minds, is spent by women in sweeping and dusting, so if he 
spies me with a broom or a duster I am treated to a harangue 
—I cannot, with all my respect for his talents, call it a lec- 
ture—and I have learned to so order my ways that the setting 
the house to rights is done during his absence or when I know 
he is buried fathoms deep in his own thoughts behind his 
study door. 

Before I knew Augustus as well as I do now, these tirades 
of his used to trouble me, for I had a higher ambition than to 
spend my life in “drivelling occupations,” but I realized at 
last what once I would not have believed, that sometimes one 
finds a flaw where perfection was expected. But it is only a 
matter of defective judgment, a mere peccadillo; he is cer- 
tainly the best man in the world, and I probably know noth- 
ing of what other women are compelled to suffer. 

His sister helped much in setting my conscience at ease. 
Augustus professed to speak from the plane of experience, 
because when a student at a boarding school he was obliged 
to care for his apartments, and he often referred to the brief 
period he occupied in keeping them in “perfect order.” In 
my ignorance, I had supposed that they were subjected to a 
West Point style of inspection and that everything was as 
immaculate as he supposed, but he spoke of it one day in his 

sister’s presence. She is a very plain-spoken woman and she 


had a grim expression as she said: 
“Well, Augustus, if I were you I would never mention that 
I remember it well. 


room again. I visited you once and I 


really feared you would have the cholera. I spent almost a 
whole day in putting it in a wholesome condition. I recol- 
lect, too, that you regretted that I must lose thereby a lecture 
by your favorite professor on hygiene, but you attended. I 
thought you needed to hear it.” 

But on the whole, we get on very smoothly; we have 
“agreed to disagree,” that is, 1 manage to keep out of his 
way, and “out of sight is out of mind” with him, and if, per- 
adventure, I am caught napping in my sweeping-cap and he 
tells me sternly that he is sorry to see me making myself a 
slave to dust, I reply that it seems very appropriate to me, 
for out of it the body of my lord and master was formed, then 
he smiles in spite of himself and the edge of his displeasure 
is dulled. 

One spring, several years ago, I was feeling unusually 
strong, and as there is always need in our household of the 
strictest economy, since though Augustus has brains they are 
not the kind that coin readily into dollars, I proposed to do 
the house-cleaning myself, if he felt that he could give me a 
few lifts in carpet-beating, etc. At first he positively refused, 
for he is very chivalric, but he needed a new microscope, and 
finally consented, saying that he had the time to spare and 
could do almost everything himself and we. would have a 
regular picnic of it. He grew so enthusiastic that I really 
anticipated a jolly time when he should come down from the 
clouds and we would meet ona common level. I wrought 
myself up to a pitch of the highest gratitude as I dwelt upon 
the self-denial of this man who could “knock the stars with 
his sublime head,” descending so gracefully to common 
service. 

About the middle of April I told him one morning at break- 
fast that the nails were all out of the carpet in the north bed- 
room, and if he would remove the furniture the carpet could 
be taken up and beaten and we might finish the room before 
night. 

“QO, yes!” but he had a business letter to write first that 
would take about five minutes, and I must take no more nails 
from carpets hereafter, he would attend to that himself. I 
washed the breakfast dishes, put my kitchen in order, and 
made part of my preparations for dinner, and then went up 
stairs; there my right-hand man sat at his ease with a book 
in hishand. “ Well,” I said, “have you beaten your carpet ?” 
He looked up with a far-away expression which gradually 
changed into one of comprehension. 

“Upon my life, I forgot all about that carpet,” he said rue- 
fully, “but the postman brought the Botanical Gazette; a new 
species of fern has been found in this state, so I just took 
down ‘ Hooker—’” . 

His tone grew enthusiastic, but I turned away and went to 
the scene of our proposed labors. He followed in a twinkling, 
looking so picturesque in skull cap and shirt sleeves that I 
forgave him on the spot. The furniture was soon whisked 
out of the room. “Take the carpet out on the vacant lot at 
the back of the house,” I said, “sweep both sides and beat it 
well.” He isa great, broad-shouldered, stalwart fellow, and for 
a space of five minutes I heard some feeble little whacks, but 

these ceased, and glancing out the window, to my dismay, I 
saw him rolling up the carpet. I threw up the window and 
waved my duster so furiously that I suppose he feared a con- 
flagration, for he came running to the window at the top of 
his speed. “I hope you do not consider that carpet beaten?” 
I said, ‘‘ the dust is not half out.” 

“ How long do you expect a man to work on a thing of this 
kind?” he said, “I have beaten it a half hour already.” 

But he went back and the blows fell more vigorously. We 
all work better when our blood is up. 

When it was time to put the carpet down, he insisted that 


he could do it alone and I left the room. I came back to find 
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the stripes askew. ‘Oh! this will never do!” I cried, “it 
must be straight.” 

“Why, it is perfectly straight,” he said, and I could not 
convince him otherwise except by actual measureient, though 
he prides himself on his correct eye, and when he saw that he 
must give up he marvelled on the folly of women in paying 
so much attention to trifles till I was glad to hold my peace, 
wondering what was the use of a post-graduate course in 
mathematics if one could not lay a carpet at right angles. 

He took the nails from the next carpet according to promise ; 
here we found carpet bugs. It was the first appearance of 
the pest in our house, and he ran off for a bottle to imprison 
some of them, and then must go to the microscope, while the 
vermin escaped by dozens under the baseboard, and I was 
ready to tear my sweeping-cap into shreds with vexation. 

If “tribulation worketh patience,” my stock was materially 
increased before the campaign ended, which was not until the 
middle of July. The shades in the guest room were down for 
two months waiting for Augustus to adjust the fixtures, and 
many of our friends took that particular time to visit us, and 
the “windows, blank and bare,” had the same inhospitable 
stare for each. 

While he was putting down the stair-carpet he had a call, 
and, as he afterward did not return to the work, thinking he 
was too busy, I asked if he was willing I should finish it? 

“Certainly not,” replied he. “I will attend to it shortly.” 

It remained just so for a week, and he went up and down 
the stairs all the time. One afternoon I completed the task. 
Augustus was evidently no wiser. 

I grew to have the feeling that every time I suggested do- 
mestic affairs I was interrupting transactions which concerned 
the universe, and that I had no right to expect Jupiter to come 
down from Olympus to level ant-hills; but I never tried 
again to economize after that fashion. 

It must have been soon after this that Augustus became so 
interested in polished floors; the terrible spectre of dust 
which kept so many women out of intellectual pathways would 
now be exorcised. He proposed that these floors should be 
laid throughout the house. 

“ But, Augustus,” I said, “the parlor carpets are new, it 
seems a pity to do it just now, and, besides, it will be very 
expensive.” 

“Yes,” he rejoined scornfully, “I want to liberate you from 
your serfdom and you kiss your chains.” 

But I prevailed upon him at last to have his study floor done 
by way of experiment, but since the bill was presented he has 
said nothing about the rest of the house, though the parlor 
carpets are shabby, and I am not only willing but anxious. I 
think the deluded man supposed that when these floors were 
once laid they need never be touched thereafter. I attended 
to the study surreptitiously for a long time, but one morning 
he surprised me within the sacred domain with a dusting 
brush and a pail of water. 

“What does this mean?” said he. “I thought you were 
emancipated from this kind of drudgery, here at least.” 

“ But the dust will settle, even here,” I said. 

“Nonsense!” he answered. “It is all in your eye.” 

I would not have you think that he makes a practice of 
using slang, but I suppose he felt unwonted provocation. 

“Well, Augustus, I said, changing my line of defense, 
“ever since those hygienic articles of yours, ‘ Vipers that we 
Cherish in our Homes,’ appeared in the Morning Chronicle, 
I have been expecting the health commissioners here on a 
tour of inspection. They doubtless think you have a model 
establishment in that regard, and I wanted to make sure that 
they should find no bacteria floating round in your very 
study.” He laughed, as I intended, and I passed on scot 
free for that time. 


I had some lovely mats, which I placed in the study after 
the new floor was laid. I found them in a pile outside the 
door. “Never let me see any of these dust-breeding affairs 
inside this door again” were my peremptory orders. A few 
weeks after he called me to the study door. “It is strange, 
Maria, that you have allowed the children to play here; see 
how the floor is marred,” and he pointed to the space under 
the table which looked as though it might have been the 
battle ground of the Kilkenny cats. Now if anything will 
make a mother “flare up” it is to have a charge laid at the 
door of her offspring. 

“The children have never been inside this room, Augustus 
Dempster,” I answered hotly. “That is where your own feet 
rest, or ought to, and whether you have intellectual cramps 
or convulsions, I do not know; and those scratches over there 
are where I hear you tramping up and down every afternoon 
like a caged animal. The children, indeed!” 

“It does not seem possible,” he returned, in a crestfallen 
manner, “that I could have done it, but if such is the case, I 
suppose I shall have to consent to have those mats down; 
they will cover up those disfiguring marks at least.” 

So the mats were spread again, and, as of old, “man had 
his will, but woman had her way.” 

But as I said before, this is but a tiny blemish in the shining 
character of my grand Augustus. In dealing with this matter 
I have learned to obey the text, “Ephraim is joined to his 
idols; let him alone,” but in my calm moments of reflection, 
I realize how impossible it is for a being of lofty mold to ap- 
pear other than ridiculous in striving to conform to the customs 
or to think the thoughts of those who dwell in the kingdom 


of Lilliput. 
—S. J. Underwood. 
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WHEN MY SHIP OOMES IN. 


White sandy shore before me lies, 
From which swift surges backward slip ; 
And where blue ocean meets blue skies 
In hazy blending shows a ship,— 
Pale, indistinct, as barque of dreams, 
On gliding, it unmoving seems. 


Perchance a fairy craft it is, 
With countless treasures in its hold,— 
Bright gems and perfumes rare, I wis, 
And untold wealth of shining gold. 
A ship for which I’ve waited long,— 
Ship writ in tale and sung in song. 


A careless child upon the shore,— 
A happy child with bared white feet,— 
Pursues the waves and, through their roar, 
Sings gladly clear this couplet sweet : 
“ Life’s grandest promise will begin 
. Fulfillment when my ship comes in.” 


The dim white sail glides slowly by, 
Far, far next line of sky and sea, 
Until it fades before my eye; 
Yet, somewhere, know I that to me 
A ship is sailing, bringing all 
Of joy or pain that shall befall. 


A phantom barque, with sails like wings, 
It drifts along the tide of time, 
And marveling what fate it brings, 
I listen to the happy rhyme: 
“ Life’s grandest promise will begin 
Fulfillment when my ship comes in.” 


—Mary Clark Huntington, 


THE soul of music slumbers in the shell 

Till waked and kindled by the master’s spell ; 

And feeling hearts, touch them but rightly, pour 

A thousand melodies unheard before.— Rogers. ada 
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OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Tue “QuEEN oF AUTUMN” FLOWERS. 


>|} HE Chrysanthemum is not a new flower. 
. For centuries it has been cultivated 
by the Chinese and Japanese. The 
latter especially have long held 
yearly “shows” and offered prizes 
for the finest plants. If I am not 
mistaken, Boston was the first to 
inaugurate “Chrysanthemum 
shows” in this country. Where 
should things start from if not from 
the “Hub?” Other large cities 
soon followed after, and Chrysan- 
themum has been crowned “Queen 
of Autumn.” They have been cul- 
tivated less than half a century in 
this country, have never excited 
any particular enthusiasm, being 
kept as a house-plant, or found in 
old- tathioned gardens, where they grew undisturbed year 
after year. 

We have just awakened to the fact that the Chrysanthemum 
is worthy of a place in the very front rank of “ florists’ flow- 
ers.” Why? Because (as children say) they are beautiful in 
themselves; have a great variety in shape and coloring; are 
easily grown; are hardy in cold climates; will bear more 
abuse than any other plant, and return good for evil; bloom 
a long time when flowers are scarce and doubly appreciated. 
They bridge over the space between the lavish wealth of 
summer bloom and the tardy flowering of the house-plants. 
If we have nothing else in bloom for our Thanksgiving feast, 
the Chrysanthemum is ready. What will attract more atten- 
tion in the fall than a bed of Chrysanthemums in the garden? 
After everything in the shape of flowers has been laid low by 
the frost, the Chrysanthemum suddenly awakens to the fact 
that its time has come. What if cold November winds do 
blow and the herald of the snow storm is out scattering 
the flakes here and there? Brave Chrysanthemum holds 
up its head (if it is well staked up) and defies the storm; 
it is often covered with snow when in full bloom. Where 
is another plant that will give such abundant returns for 
so small an outlay? Another thing, the veriest tyro in 
floriculture can grow them without the aid of greenhouse 
or conservatory,—provided he knows how,—and the “how” 
is very simple. 

I have raised the finest pot-plants by the following method: 
After the old plants have bloomed I cut them down to the 
root. The suckers soon start; when grown three or four 
inches high I make cuttings of them, breaking off with the 
thumb and finger; take off all leaves but the upper one, root 
in wet sand and pot off in three-inch pots. I take these cut- 
tings and root them in preference to the suckers (as many do) 
because the latter have long straggling roots. The potting 
soil is made of rotted sod and rotted cow manure, equal parts. 
After the pots are well filled with roots, re-pot into six-inch 
and about the first of June into the blooming pots, which are 
eight and ten-inch. During this time they are kept in a cool 
greenhouse, have fresh air every day, and as soon as the 
weather gets warm enough so as not to freeze them at night 
they are set in a cold frame to harden off, having the glass off 
in the day time and covering at night. After they are put 
into the blooming pots, they are sunk in the ground in a 
sunny place and the tops of the pots covered with moss to 
keep the roots from drying. 

They are watered twice a day with the hose. This is where 
the work comes in, If one has unlimited water and a hose 


they are easily showered; if it must be carried in a watering- 
pot it becomes hard work. Plants, to keep their foliage from 
top to bottom, must not dry up once from first to last. This 
watering keeps. the foliage bright, the lower leaves from fall- 
ing, the black aphis from increasing. If they appear in num- 
bers,.sprinkle with tobacco dust and they will sneeze their 
heads off. The plants must have the ends of the branches 
pinched off from time to time as needed to make good shaped 
plants. Do not pinch after the middle of July. After the 
buds are big enough to handle, pick off all the imperfect ones; 
if you want extra flowers, only allow one toabranch. At this 
time water once a week with weak liquid manure. When the 
nights grow cool they are moved inside a cold qmenhenss 
to flower. 

Aim at perfection. I have told you how to grow hand- 
some plants. You can grow very good plants much easier. 
You can buy them in early spring and set them directly in 
the ground in any good soil, only remembering that it must 
be a sunny place; they must be pinched and watered. You 
can let them remain in the garden all winter, throwing some 
brush or dead leaves over them after they have done bloom- 
ing. Sometimes we have one or two frosty nights and then 
several weeks of pleasant weather. If the plants are pinned 
up in newspapers at night it will preserve their beauty much 
longer. If you wish to enjoy them in your window, they can 
be potted just as they set their buds, and shaded a few days, 
kept sprinkled, and they will come out all right. This is the 
easy way to grow them. 

The varieties are numbered among the hundreds. Among 
the best are the following: Chinese, Pink Perfection; Mrs. 
Mary Morgan, pink; Golden Queen of England, yellow; 
George Glenny, medium size, yellow; White Eve, incurved, 
yellowish white; Empress of India, incurved, white; Mrs. 
Cullingford, medium flat flower, pure white; King of Crim- 
sons, medium flat flower, rich deep crimson ; Duchess of Con- 
naught, incurved large flower, pale rose. 

Japanese varieties: Fair Maid of Guernsey, snowy white, 
in clusters, long petaled, one of the finest; Elaine, very like, 
but finer petals; Md C. Andignier has very large, long petaled 
flowers, deep pink, fading in the old flower to a delicate rose 
—one of the choicest; Striata Perfecta, white ground, striped 
and mottled with rosy lilac; Mr. G. C. Eguiteor, large red 
flower, reverse of petals yellow; /. Deleaux, deep velvety 
maroon; So/, pure yellow; Mandarin, large flower of thread- 
like petals, yellow; iver Fleuri, palest rose. 

Pompon varieties: Md/le Marthe, pure white, in clusters; 
Golden Malle Marthe, pure yellow ; Adbre de Noel, bronze and 
chrome; Sanguineum, brightest red. 

The following seedlings, I am much pleased with: Annie 
Thorpe opens pinkish and flat-shaped, turns into a snowy 
white ball; Mrs. W. Barr, a lovely shade of pink, opens flat 
and turns into a round ball, lasting a long time; Mrs. N. 
Hallock, flat flower, snowy white. 

Single flowers: Peter Henderson, medium sized pure 
lemon-yellow flowers; Mrs. C. L. Allen, large rose-colored 
flowers, with white ring around yellow disc; President Arthur, 
deep crimson flower, with yellow ring around disc. 

This list might be increased a hundred fold and then there 
would be many beautiful ones left out. 

—Mrs. M. J. Plumstead. 


z 


ETERNAL Hope! when yonder spheres sublime 

Peal’d their first notes to sound the march of time, 

Thy joyous youth began, but not to fade 

When all thy sister planets had decayed; 

When wrapt in flames the clouds of ether glow, 

And Heaven’s last thunder shakes the world below, 
Thou, undismayed, shalt o’er the ruins smile, 

And light thy torch at Nature’s funeral pile.—Campéell. 
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TOMATOES. 

In Soups, CaTsups, PICKLES, JAMS, ETC. 

N some parts of the country all the tomatoes 
on the vines do not turn red before the 
frost puts a stop to the process of ripen- 
ing. There are several ways in which the 
green ones can be used to advantage, and 

g @, in many households they are as carefully 

husbanded and as highly prized as the 

ripe ones. They make a delicious dish 
prepared in the following manner: 

Fried Green Tomatoes. 

Choose fine, sound ones without blemishes, 
slice them about a quarter of an inch -thick 
with a sharp knife. Have ready a hot fry- 
ing pan with a generous piece of butter in the bottom, lay the 
slices in, sprinkle them with salt and pepper, if liked add a little 
cayenne pepper, as they brown on one side turn them and when 
done serve them ona hot dish. The frying pan will have to be re- 
plenishéd more than once when the taste for them is acquired. 
Green Tomato Jam. 

Weigh eight pounds of tomatoes, cut them in small, irregular 
pieces and put them ina preserving kettle with seven pounds of 
granulated sugar. As they are very juicy no water will be re- 
quired. Itis best to put in only half the sugar at first and when 
the syrup is formed add the remainder. Boil until the pieces of 
tomato look clear, almost transparent, remove them with a skim- 
mer and reduce the syrup about one-quarter by boiling, return the 
tomato to the kettle, let it come to the boil again and put it in the 
jars. It gives a pleasant variety in flavor to add one ounce of root 
ginger or three lemons sliced thin, before putting in the sugar. 
Not every housekeeper is fortunate enough to have self sealing 
jars sufficient to put up her whole stock of preserves. When 
paper covers have to be used it is a great saving of trouble to put 
them on while the sweetmeats are hot. The heat of the jar dries 
the paste quickly and it sticks without difficulty. A tablespoonful 
of flour rubbed smoothly with cold water and converted into paste 
by pouring about half a pint of boiling water upon it from the 
tea kettle will do good service. Cut two rounds of paper about an 
inch larger than the top of the jar to be covered, cover one with 
paste, lay the other on it and do the same to that, put the two 
together over the jar and press the edges firmly down. Jam put 
up in this way keeps well. The labels may be pasted on the sides 
of the jar. , 

Soy. 

Take firm, green tomatoes, slice them and pack them down, 
covering each layer with a sprinkling of fine salt. Let them re- 
main over night, then strain off the juice and chop them in small 
pieces. To each quart of tomatoes add half a pint of grated 
horse radish, one large green pepper and one large onion sliced, 
one tablespoonful of ground mustard and four tablespoonfuls of 
mustard seed, cover all with strong cold vinegar. In one month 
the soy will be ready for use. 

Chow Chow. 

Take half a bushel of green tomatoes, one dozen onions and one 
dozen green peppers, chop them together and sprinkle with one 
pint of salt. Let them stand all night, then strain off the brine 
and cover them with vinegar. Cook slowly for an hour, strain and 
pack ina jar. Take one pound of brown sugar, two teaspoonfuls 
of ground cinnamon, one tablespoonful each of allspice and cloves, 
a quarter of a pint of mustard seed, one pint of grated horse 
radish and enough vinegar to mix thoroughly. Make the mix- 
ture boiling hot, pour it over the tomato and when cold the chow 
chow is ready for use. 

Green tomatoes give a peculiar, delicate flavor to soup or stock. 
They should be cut in pieces, boiled in it and strained out before 
the soup is served. They impart ina lesser degree the richness 
which ripe tomatoes give to soup. If sliced, boiled with a little 
salt and put up hot in self sealing jars they will keep for some 
time and may be used for seasoning as required. 

Chili Sauce. 

Scald two pecks of red tomatoes in boiling water to remove the 


skin, cut them in pieces and add one dozen onions and eight large 
red peppers also cut fine, two and a half pints of vinegar, half a 
pint of salt and nine’tablespoonfuls of sugar. Boil the ingredi- 
ents one hour, and put the mixture in self sealing jars. It can be 
used as soon as required and is delicious with cold roast beef. 
Tomato Catsup. 

Take half a peck of ripe tomatoes, six red peppers, half a table- 
spoonful of cloves, half a tablespoonful of allspice, both ground, 
four tablespoonfuls of salt, four tablespoonfuls of black pepper 
and three tablespoonfuls of mustard. Let the ingredients simmer 
slowly for four hours, strain the mixture through a sieve, put it in 
bottles, cork and seal closely. It will keep for months. 


Ripe Tomato Pickles. 

Slice half a peck of tomatoes, add six medium sized onions. 
Sprinkle with salt and let them stand twenty-four hours. Drain 
them and take one teaspoonful each of ground cloves, allspice 
and black pepper, six pods of green peppers chopped fine, two 
tablespoonfuls of ground mustard, half a pint of mustard seed 
and grated horse radish to taste. Mix all these ingredients with 
the tomatoes in an earthen jar to within four inches of the top. 
Fill the jar with strong vinegar, stirring the contents very slightly. 
Be sure to keep them covered with vinegar and in one month they 
can be used. 

Tomato Soup. 

Take one quart of sliced tomatoes, the skins being removed 
before they are cut. Boil them in one quart of water until per- 
fectly tender, add one small, even teaspoonful of soda. When the 
effervescence subsides add one quart of milk; a little cream isa 
great improvement. Put in a large tablespoonful of butter, a 
pinch of red pepper and salt to taste. Thicken with cracker 


crumbs or a tablespoonful of corn starch rubbed smooth in cold’ 


milk. Boil ten minutes and serve. Putin the tureena slice of 
toast cut in small squares and pour the soup on them. Sound 
green tomatoes will ripen in the house if laid ina sunny window 
and frequently turned. The vines are sometimes cut loaded with 
the green fruit and hung in the kitchen, when the warmth ripens it. 

—Elisabeth Robinson Scovil. 
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THE OLD MILL. 


There’s a tumble-down mill on the edge of the wood, 
Where the brook madly leaps to the valley below; 

The barberries grow where the miller’s house stood, 
And close to the doorstep the wild roses blow. 


Long, long years ago, when my fancy was young, 
I stood by the mill-wheel and watched it go round; 

I heard the strange song that the foaming flume sung— 
The song of the brook that was oceanward bound. 


How dearly I longed that I too might be free 

From the tasks of the schoolboy, the duties of home, 
And singing my way to the beautiful sea, 

With nothing to do but to sing and to roam! 


Ah, little I knew of the ships and the mills,— 
The tasks of the waters that oceanward flow! 
My life was the brook-life far back in the hills, 
And boyhood’s bright visions were all I could know. 


And now I’ve returned to the scenes that I loved,— 
The tumble-down mill and the rock-fretted brook ; 

Oh, that the swift stream of my life had not moved, 
Save over the mill-wheel, as backward I look! 


I longed to be free, now I long to be bound,— 
The river would fain be a brook on the hill. 

Oh, could I exchange for the ocean’s deep sound 
The creak of the wheel in the tumble-down mill! 


—James Buckham, 


PLEASURE that comes unlooked for is thrice welcome ; 
And, if it stir the heart, if aught be there 

That may hereafter in a thoughtful hour 

Wake but a sigh, ’tis treasured up among 

The things most precious: and the day it came 

Is noted as a white day in our lives.—Samuel Rogers, 
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HOME-MADE DRAPERIES. 


** Beauty is useful ; even more useful, than the useful.” 


O labor is lost, that is successfully spent 
in making the various apartments of our 
homes bright and attractive. Costly 
fabrics are only within the reach ofa 
favored few that fortune smiles upon. 
The majority of us have to look to other 
resources for home furnishing, that is 
both pleasing and inexpensive. This 
requires an outlay of good judgment, 
artistic taste, and pains-taking labor. 
Among the various devices for furnish- 
ing any room, nothing adds more to its 

finish, and cozy appearance than drapery; but, when the 
finances of the “ways and means committee” have been 
nearly exhausted in supplying, or renewing, the absolutely 
necessary pieces of furniture, we ask in blank despair, how 
are we to buy it? how can I invest a dollar and receive the 
value of ten? 

To any one skilled in the use of the brush and paint, and the 
particularly womanly accomplishment of the needle, the way 
is open for many a pretty affair, with but little outlay for 
material. 

We will take for instance a few yards of brown jeans, it 
answers very well for the fashionable color, terra-cotta. Take 
twice the length of your window, that you may have two halves 
to your curtain. Take of blue jeans a strip twenty inches deep, 


draft on it, with a glass or cup, discs, and crescents in an 
irregular pattern, you will then have something like this. 
Outline the pattern in etching, in 
a dark color, fill in the discs and cres- 
cents with French darning, in shades 
of yellow, olive, greens, or terra-cotta. /\ ) 
Place the strip on your curtain eight 
or ten inches from the bottom. Cross 
stitch the piece down. Make a simi- 
lar one for the top, but narrower, place 
the same distance from the top and 
fasten down. Hang the curtain bya rod, and let it hang 
straight, just escaping the floor. 
In this illustration is another design, very lovely, if treated 
in the same manner. Either will give you something really 


effective, and a pardonable pride in the knowledge that the 
success lies in your own skilled labor. 

The same material and design answers very nicely fora 
_ portiere, particularly for a single door. You may have an 
open bookcase, and want a curtain to hang in front. Get 


some sateen, outline one of these patterns or any other, in 
dark shades. Across the top and bottom fill in with French 
darning. Use crewels, or filéselle for filling. Hang the 


curtain on a brass rod and you will have a really pretty 
decoration, and an excellent protection for your books for a 
comparatively small sum of money. 

If you want a curtain to hang in front of some shelves in 
your bedroom, simple unbleached muslin treated in the same 
manner, only using paints instead of the needle, will give 
you surprise and pleasure. In painting as in darning, the 
outlines of the figures must be darker than the filling to be 
effective, and attempt no shadows, simply the solid colors. 


Unbleached muslin may be made very pretty for work bags 
and tidy bags, if painted all over in a small design like illus- 
tration. The fine lines painted brown to imitate water lines, 
and the flower to suit the color of your room. 

A wall splasher made of cheese cloth painted with the disc 
design, in groups of three, one lapping over on to the other, 
outlined in dark, and filled in with three shades of orange is 
very unique, inexpensive, and a relief from the exceedingly 
common etching patterns that we see everywhere. 

A picture throw made of pine apple cloth, or, if cheaper is 
desired, cheese cloth, and the difference can only be detected 
close by, is quite as effective as any we can find on sale at 
the dry goods counter. The width is sufficient for two. 
Make it a yard and a half long, ravel out each end for fringe, 
tie in a few threads of crewel for color and to add to the 
thickness of the fringe. Pencil across each end the vine 
pattern in the illustration. Paint the band bordering it in 
light yellow green. Paint the outline of the vine and discs in 
a dark brown color, fill in the leaves with green, and the discs 
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with three shades of yellow. You will have a picture or easel 
throw worthy of the finest parlor. 

Another decoration within the reach of any who can use 
the brush and pallet, and they are many, is tapestry painting, 
so called from its successful imitation of the real tapestry. 
It is very popular, attractive andfurnishing. It looks equally 
well over a mantel, or at the head of a stair case or hall, or 
over an unused door, or hung in any large unoccupied space. 

Go to your furniture dealer and ask for two yards of burlap ; 
it will cost you ten or fifteen cents; choose that which is as 
perfect and smooth as can be had; stretch, and tack firmly 
on to the wall, and prepare yourself for a little stand up work, 
but be not discouraged for it is rapidly done. Choose for 
your design figures arrayed in rustic costume, at least 
for your first attempt. If the cut you work from is five 
inches long, enlarge your figures, each part, seven or eight 
times. Sketch in your figures first, in charcoal, using your 
rule and tape measure freely as guiding points of your figures. 
Use large, flat, bristle brushes, except for the flesh tints, and 
there use a sable brush and blend with your fingers. 

For paints for flesh tints, use rose madder and white, with 
a tiny speck of yellow. In the shadows use permanent blue, 
and light red, which gives a warm gray tint. 

Blue drapery is very effective on these pictures and is best 
made of chrome green No. 3, and white, in the dark shadows 
using a little black, and in the high lights, clear white. Do 
not fill up the meshes of the tapestry, neither aim to cover 
entirely ; let bits show here and there. When the figures are 
finished, put in an indistinct background of foliage, or sea- 
shore, with a bit of clouded sky at the top. To mount the 
tapestry, face over on to the right side, six or seven inches 
deep, with mahogany, olive or peacock blue plush. It can be 
hung by a rod or by invisible loops on the under side. 

This will bring you a large return for the time and money 
expended, and prove a crowning glory to all former efforts. 

—Annie Wade. 
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SHADOWS AT THE DOOR. 
In my childhood, I remember 
How, one day in bleak December, 
We bore Baby Nell 
Past the tolling bell ; 
Leaving it, a sad tongue, sighing; 
** Love and Hope and Youth are dying!” 
Wintry blasts kept on replying, 
As the preacher 
Read from Scripture, 
Saying, ‘‘It is well!” 
Ah! he could not feel the pressure our hearts bore,— 
Saw no tiny shadow nestling at our door. 


In the churchyard, gathered slowly, 
Household tablets, white and lowly, 
Shone throughout the day— 
Pure in sunset lay— 
Till the unknown land seemed nearer, 
Ever drawing our souls nearer, 
Vanished voices sang the clearer 
Through our narrowed way. 
Many shadows waited for us now before 
The dear, lowly lintel of our farmhouse door. 


One gaunt shadow haunted ever, 
Mocking every day’s endeavor; 
Dismal shade of life! 
Curse and crown of strife! 
Eased its fierce clutch from us never, 
Bringing gleefully fat curses, 
Stark in gayly-liveried hearses,— 
Every curse threatening worse, 
Cutting like a knife,— 
Poverty, lean-featured, wolfish, howled before 
The warm threshold of our homely homestead door. 


Harry—brave and handsome brother— 
Came one day and kissed our mother, 
Eager for the fray, 
War’s fierce holiday! 
Her face hushed our noisy sorrow 
As we watched him, on the morrow, 
Join the soldier crowd ; 
Heard his voice so loud: 
“Coming, star-decked, home some day, 
Just to make you proud!” 
And he came—another way. 
O, the army-blue! 
Stars and stripes so true! 
Could ye not have spared that shroud? f 
Southern soil enshrines his body evermore, 
But his shadow lingers constant at our door. 


Then one voice forgot its singing; 
From the past loved tones were ringing ; 
Silver trumpets clear 
Sweetly drew her near, 
Wooing her towards that twilight. 
Day by day she faded white, 
Passing, painless, from our home-light, 
Love usurping fear! 
All our ways grew stiller, gentler than before, 
When se joined that group of shadows at our door. 


Stealthy shadows, guilt engendered, 
Were upon our home-life rendered, 
Shades the flesh within; 
Yet our souls were kin; 
And their hands in firm clasp keeping, 
Oft we washed with bitter weeping,— 
Anxious guard kept e’en in sleeping. 
But Death’s mist crossed our tryst, 
Veiling all the mighty anguish our hearts bore, 
Leaving us still sadder shadows at the door. 


All are resting with a headstone. 
While I linger near the hearthstone 
Dear-faced shadows come 
To the olden home, 
Peopling solitude—else dreary— 
Making all my work less weary; 
Showing life in phases cheery, 
Which I seize 
To appease 
My mute longings for the past which comes no more, 
Save in shadows from the portal of Life’s door. 


—Lydia Wood Baldwin. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
DINNER TABLES, OLD AND NEW. 


The old English dinner table was a massive thing and was 
heavily loaded for dinner. There were huge joints, enor- 
mous game pies and the carcasses of poultry. It was con- 
sidered the correct thing for the hostess to carve and to press 
the guests to gluttony and the host to pass the bottle several 
times too often. With such display of food there was little 
room for floral decorations. In the course of time the vege- 
tables were banished from the table and handed by the attend- 
ants. Then the made dishes were dubbed entrées and were 
cleared off the table and brought in by the attendants, piping 
hot. Finally the meats were taken off, and at last the guests 
were permitted to eat or not to eat, without any influence on 
the part of the host or hostess, while at the same time the 
praising of the viands which used to be the practice, no 
longer became proper. The appearance of the table, as well 
as the conduct at the table, has changed. The table is not 
so massive and the floral decorations are frequently of the 
most elaborate and costly description. People who cannot 
spend much money on floral decorations, yet devote time and 
taste to them, using such as may be picked wild, ferns, ber- 
ries, etc., besides such cultivated ones as may be obtained. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


TEA-KETTLE, TEA-POT AND TEA-TABLE. 
III. 

TRAY SERVICE. 
SEWING-CIRCLE once met at the 
house of a,lady fairly»well-to-do, and 
in the period of resting from their 
arduous labors were served with pop 
corn and water, as its sole refresh- 
ment. It is obvious from Howells’ 
remarks about apples and water in 
“The Lady of the Aroostook,” that 
this is not an unparalleled example. 
And he has, he says, “assisted at 
some rural festivals where the apples 
were omitted.” This is certainly 
forlorn enough, but even this is not 
so bad as the custom adopted by 

many people with pretentions to social eminence, but who 

are possessed of more economy than hospitality, of serving 
just nothing at all. I leave it to the members of the sex who 
eat but do not prepare refreshments, if even an evening call is 
not dry work without a sip of lemonade, or a bit of fruit to 
take comfort over? About nine o’clock conversation lags 
and the most eloquent guest, riding his favorite hobby, pauses 
conscious of a lack somewhere. Nor does this lack inhere to 
the stomach merely; it is felt by tired brain and excited 
nerves, which, after a long day’s work, are expected to 

“spurt,” brilliantly for the edification of friends and neighbors. 

Give your guests, or your solitary caller, something to eat, 
Oh hostess, if you would be popular, or if you would be sim- 
ply humane! Give something, though you should have to 
fall back upon pop corn and water. 

A young housekeeper, in the frugal days of early married 
life, when the larder is not apt to be over-stocked, was visited 
one summer evening by a trio of her husband’s friends. A 
whispered interview with her maid-of-all-work discovered the 
appalling fact that there was not a lemon in the house, nor a 
piece of cake, a cookie, nor even a cracker. Apples had just 
given out, and there was in fact nothing except some musk- 
melons for the morrow’s breakfast and lunch. At nine 
o’clock the smiling “ girl,” appeared bearing a tray on which 
were the devoted muskmelons, halved and filled with ice, ac- 
companied by plates and napkins, salt and sugar. A cry of 
delight went up from the three hungry young fellows, who 
pounced upon the unconventional viands, and soon left 
nothing but rinds. They never dreamt that host and hostess 
went without fruit or dessert the next day, to pay for the noc- 
turnal feast, but they did vote—that wife “ an awfully jolly girl,” 
and felt an impulse toward sometime setting up just such a 
little home for themselves. How different this from a stiff 
call, in a company parlor, with a yearning which even gilt 
frames and body Brussels cannot satisfy, gradually growing 
stronger, and at last quite absorbing all one’s brilliancy. 

For a standing offering to chance guests lemonade and 
cake cannot be surpassed. Fruit cake will gather richness if 
kept for months, and lemons are not impossible even in the 
warmest weather. If servants are trained to make ready this 
simple banquet immediately upon the appearance of any 
guest whatever, without distinct orders from the hostess, they 
will rarely rebel, and will soon come to consider it as 
much a matter of course as the dinner or breakfast. Do not 
ask your friend, “ won’t you have a little something?” while 
a grumpy maid stands waiting to see if she is to have extra 
work, but offer him something daintily ready for him. It 
requires a great deal of courage or a great deal of hunger to 
answer such a request in the affirmative, and while the mis- 


tions, yet the visitor does not feel that he has been cordially 
treated. 

Fruit is always acceptable; but apples are the least com- 
pany-like of fruit. They are to other fruits what bread-and- 
butter is to other cooked foods. One offers cake on festive 
occasions, and by the same reasoning should offer oranges, 
grapes, peaches, anything a little out of the common. If 
apples are served they should be brightly polished, and ac- 
companied by knives. Always pass platesand napkins. Red 
doylies, so called fruit napkins, are not allowable. They are 
always open to the suspicion of having been used before, 
and never even when scrupulously clean, seem as fresh as 
white ones. 

For more elaborate occasions, when a company of friends 
has been brought together, ice cream and cake is the stand- 
ard offering, and the one which is probably on the whole the 
most satisfactory. Two kinds of cake is all sufficient for the 
most elaborate occasion, and one kind, if it be good, will 
answer every purpose. The best cake to pass alone is fruit 
or nut cake; the best combination is probably angel food and 
macaroons. The ice cream can be made at home very easily, 
and much more cheaply than it can be bought. For a meet- 
ing of a literary club, a musicale, or any affair which admits 
of no convenient pause for refreshments, frappé, or Roman 
punch, or frozen claret served in a large glass or china bowl 
surrounded with small cups to match, is at once easily prac- 
ticable and refreshing. The bowl should be placed on a 
small table in an adjoining room, or the hall, with plates and 
doylies. A single servant stationed there will place the cups 
on the plates and hand them to the guests who will, you may 
be sure, crowd eagerly about. Frappé is simply very sweet 
lemonade frozen in an ice cream freezer, and directions for 
Roman punch and the claret can be found in any good cook 
book. 

For a dancing party, such light refreshment, more drink 
than food, is a delightful addition to the more elaborate sup- 
per which comes later in the evening. Ice water in a con- 
venient cooler is absolutely essential, if the Frappé be 
omitted. 

If for a small gathering, one desires to give a little more 
than the conventional ice-cream and cake, coffee and sand- 
wiches may be added. Whipped cream is a very desirable 
adjunct to the coffee. Or, if still more elaboration be thought 
necessary, chicken, lobster or shrimp salad may accompany 
the coffee, and a choice be given between coffee and choco- 
late. Here is a very simple way of making a mayonnaise 
dressing which is sure to be thick and smooth: 

Beat the yolks of two eggs until perfectly smooth and fine. 
Add a mustardspoonful of made mustard, a saltspoonful of 
salt, and olive oil by the teaspoonful—not drops as the old 
recipes put it. Beat thoroughly as you add each spoonful of 
oil, when it will quickly become thick and stay thick. Two 
eggs will take about half a small bottle of oil; for a larger 
quantity more eggs should be used, always putting the eggs 
in first. The vinegar is not put into the dressing, but lightly 
sprinkled, not poured, over the salad, before the mayonnaise 
goes on. ‘The creamy sauce should be divided into two parts, 
one to be mixed with the meat, and one to be heaped in gol- 
den spoonfuls, on each plate just before sending up. Keep 
the mayonnaise on ice until wanted. 

Creamed oysters are a delicious substitute for salad or ice 
cream in very cold weather when the program of the evening 
does not call for much heat producing exertion. They may 
be prepared by the hostess before the guests arrive, and the 
only part left to the help, be the dishing up. 

Set the oysters over the fire in their own liquor, and bring 
toa boil. Stir in a large lump of butter, pepper and salt. 


tress of the house may feel that she has fulfilled her obliga- 


Remove to the back of the stove where they will just keep 
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warm, not cook. Ina double boiler put cream, real cream, 
not milk or half milk, and set it half way back on the stove 
where it will keep hot without boiling. Just before serving, 
strain the oysters, put them into the hot cream, with perhaps 
just a suspicion of thickening and serve. The cream should 
be in the proportion of a pint to a can of oysters. 

Gradually sensible persons are coming to the conclusion 
that late hours and elaborate suppers are alike hurtful to the 
little ones who attend juvenile parties. Yet these same little 
guests are the very ones who “set store” by the eatable part 
of the entertainment, so that the temptation to regale them | 
with relishing but indigestible dainties is really very strong. | 
In this predicament let the fancy supply the lack, by making 
supper to appeal more to their lively imaginations than to 
their stomachs. The little paper caps and gowns which come 
with the cracker candies atone for lesser rations of the candy 
itself; while “favors” of little toys set at each place lend a 
charm to a simple, wholesome repast of lemonade, sandwiches 
and plain sponge cake. A small amount of ice cream is not 
hurtful to most children, but second dishes must be guarded 
against. Perfectly fresh fruit attractively served is much bet- 
ter than candy or mixed cake. The little sweet animal 
crackers are an excellent substitute for cake, as are also fancy 
cookies in their various forms. But they should be home 
made. 

A lady who gave a birthday party for her ten year old son, 
prepared a delightful surprise for her small friends which so 
took away their ecstatic little breaths that they were most of 
them quite unable, on reaching home, to say what they had 
to eat. As they stood about the table, waiting for the signal 
to be seated, they were told to all join ina song. A friend 
played “Shouting the Battle Cry of Freedom,” in a jolly 
rollicking fashion on the piano, and under her leadership they 
all sang to this tune the nursery ditty of “Sing a song of six- 
pence, pocket full of rye.” While they were singing, the 
hostess walked into the room bearing an immense pie, made 
of genuine pie crust, on atray. This she set down on the 
table, and the host, stepping forward into the midst of the 
eagerly attentive children, cut a large section out of the pie. 
Out from the opening burst ten golden canaries, one for each 
year of the little host’s life, and flew fluttering and chirping, 
all about the room, among the laughing and dancing children. 
Then came the best fun of all, for those ten canaries had all 
to be caught and returned to their cages. With surprising 
tenderness the babies handled them when caught, and with a 
love pat or two, put them safely under cover. In the eager 
chase, the supper which had been prepared for their stom- 
achs instead of their minds, was well nigh forgotten al- 
together. 

This is how the seeming miracle was wrought. A large 
round pasteboard box such as is used for angel food was ob- 
tained, and the cover perforated with plentiful air holes. A 
strip of pie crust was rolled out and trimmed neatly, and 
pressed on to the side of the cover. Another piece, round, 
was placed on the top, and perforated with air holes. An or- 
namental rim of pastry connected the sides and top. The 
whole cover was then placed in the oven, which was cool, 
until the crust was baked. Next the mock pie was put upon 
a tray, the edge lifted, and the birds, one by one, slipped 
under. Before covering the box lid with dough, a section 
like a large piece of pie was cut from it and replaced. The 
dough covering held this in position, and a line of dots told 
of its whereabouts when the pie was cooked. In cutting it 
the knife had only to sever the crust, and so ran no risk of 
hurting the birdlings within. These were rented for the oc- 
casion, and the next day returned to their owner. “ Wasn’t 
that a dainty dish to set before the king.” 

—Marion Foster Washburne. 


Original in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE STORY OF A HOUSEHOLD LAMP. 
One THAT RIVALED ALADDIN’S. 
II. 
FTER a winter of “light house- 
keeping ” over a diminutive lamp 
stove—the size costing one dol- 
lar, or a trifle more or less, and 
which holds a quart of kerosene— 
Abbie Fletcher would have no 
more parted with it than would 
Aladdin with the lamp that so 
readily summoned a_ powerful 
genie to his aid. And when city 
schools closed and she came to 
her country home for the long 
summer vacation, she brought her 
little ally, knowing that it would prove a power to exorcise 
the demons invading many a kitchen in the summer season. 

During the winter, the lamp—with one or two utensils such 
as a small frying pan, double boiler, etc.,—had been sufficient 
to provide due variety of food for two or three persons, as ex- 
cellent bakeries were close at hand to supply deficiencies. 
But now an oven would be desirable and this was obtained 
from the manufacturers of the lamp-stove. It was a tin box 
11 by 9 by 6 inches with a door at one end, and an opening at 
the bottom, which exactly fitted the top of the lamp, and gave 
space for necessary circulation of air. 

There are many people in this world who cannot believe 
without seeing, and some of these doubted the wisdom of in- 
vesting even so small a sum as seventy-five cents in such an 
oven, but were convinced later that the little stove and oven 
would do better work than their size seemed to warrant. 
People who have trouble with an oil stove usually fail from 
lack of attention to details. It must be cared for as carefully 
as any lamp; the wicks, not cut, but rubbed off even, witha 
piece of soft paper, and no bits of charred wick or matches 
allowed to accumulate on or around the burner, for that 
checks the necessary supply of air. 

Best results are obtained by using the best oil, and more 
heat is given out when the lamp is full. Do not expect to do 
good work if the lamp stands in a strong current of air. 

With care even the smallest of the lamp stoves will be a 
great comfort in summer and indeed all the year round. 
Water may thus be quickly heated at all hours, in case of sick- 
ness, or to warm a baby’s food; tea is quickly prepared for 
any belated traveler who comes after the range fire is out; a 
flatiron can always be ready for the dressmaker. There have 
been instances where one of these lamps has proved invalu- 
able in thawing water pipes, or, if left burning all night, has 
prevented freezing. 

Therefore every family should have one of these little 
helpers and its introduction may lead to the purchase of 
one of the larger stoves now so generally used for summer 
cooking. 

In this paper some hints are given of the possibilities of 
the small lamp stove, and all the processes described have 
been actually accomplished. Noone should expect to do work 
quite so rapidly as with a large range, and some planning is 
needed to have things come out even. 

Being a wise woman, Miss Fletcher did not attempt great 
reforms in the family routine at first, but let her favorite in- 
troduce itself gradually. It was first used to make tea on hot 


summer nights, and once when bread failed she made biscuit 
for supper thus: One pint of flour, one teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar, one-half of a teaspoonful of soda and one-half of a 
teaspoonful of salt were sifted together, one tablespoonful of 


butter rubbed in, and the whole mixed with milk to a soft 
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dough. This was shaped with a knife and spoon into a dozen 
biscuit which were dropped on a buttered tin sheet just fitted 
to the interior of the oven. 

True, they required half an hour for baking, while fifteen or 
twenty minutes would have sufficed in a range oven, and it 
was necessary to turn them & la griddle cake that they might 
brown well on top, but the whole process was more satisfac- 
tory than building, caring for, and working over a fire in the 
stove on a hot summer night. 

On one or two occasions when several members of the 
family had been away for the day on a picnic, or after a late 
evening lecture or concert, the little stove proved a true 
friend, for doctors are agreed that sleeplessness is quite as 
often caused by hunger as overfeeding. In these instances 
Abbie served a hot beef steak, which was quite as appetizing 
as if broiled over coals. 

This is the way it was done: A sheet-iron frying-pan eight 
or nine inches in diameter, was placed on top of the lamp, with 
nothing in it. When the pan was thoroughly heated and a 
bluish smoke rose from the whole surface, Abbie trimmed off 
a bit of fat from the meat and rubbed it over the pan to keep 
the steak from sticking to it. Then she put in a piece of 
meat not quite large enough to cover the surface of the pan. 
In ten seconds the outside was seared, and it was quickly 
turned that the juice need not escape on top. By the sudden 
searing and constant turning, the juice was retained and the 
meat as well cooked as by the usual method. 

This led her mother to see that it might be possible to cook 
a dinner for their family of six, over the tiny lamp stove, and 
on the next hot day she agreed to let Abbie try. 

The fire in the cook-stove was allowed to go out imme- 
diately after breakfast. First Abbie made a pudding as there 
was a cupful or more of cooked rice on hand. She despaired 
of finding a pudding-dish in the house that would fit her small 
oven, and made a mental memoranda to get one oblong in 
shape as soon as possible. Finally she found one that would 
do, though small. Into it, when buttered, she put the cooked 
rice, a speck of salt and of nutmeg, three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, one beaten egg, and a pint of milk. If the latter had 
been heated, the pudding would have baked sooner ; as it was, 
an hour was required. 

This time Abbie devoted to piano practice in an adjoining 
room, coming occasionally to look at the pudding. When it 
was done, instead of taking it out of the oven, the oven was 
taken off from the lamp, and the pudding left in it to keep 
warm. 

At breakfast time a dozen potatoes had been pared and left 
in cold water. Now Abbie put on a deep basin eight inches 
in diameter, half filled with water and when boiling put in the 
potatoes and a teaspoonful of salt. After twenty or thirty 
minutes’ boiling, when a fork would penetrate the potatoes, 
she took the basin off with one hand while putting on the fry- 
ing pan with the other, then drained off every drop of water 
from the potatoes and shook the basin to drive away all 
moisture. 

By this time the frying pan was hot and a piece of steak 
was put in, and while Miss Fletcher was mashing the potatoes 
she often turned the steak and as soon as one piece was 
cooked through, another was put in, and all was ready before 
the potatoes had time to cool. 

Veal cutlets and mutton chops can be cooked as well as 
beef steak over the lamp stove but require more time. 

A dinner of beef steak, mashed potato, accompanied by 
lettuce and radishes, and a rice pudding for dessert, is not to 
be despised. 

Another day the menu was baked halibut with egg sauce, 
potatoes, for dessert, custard pie which was baked first of all 
and left to cool. The halibut was a small, thick piece weigh- 


ing three pounds. Thin slices of fat salt pork were spread 
over the little dripping-pan, the fish placed on them and more 
pork put on top. After baking half an hour the pan was 
taken out and the fish turned upside down, then a little milk 
was poured over it, and it was put back to bake an hour 
longer, and when the oven was taken off, the fish was left in it 
to retain the heat. 

Then the potatoes were boiled as before, an egg being 
boiled with them and a pint of milk was scalded in a basin 
which exactly fitted over the one in which the potatoes were 
cooking. When the potatoes were done and drained, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter were melted in a sauce-pan, two of flour 
added and allowed to cook in the butter, and enough of the 
scalded milk gradually poured in to make a gravy of the right 
consistency. This was seasoned and the hard-boiled egg 
chopped fine and stirred in. 

Thus it gradually came about that in the Fletcher kitchen 
stove a fire was not kept burning to cook dinner on more 
than two days in the week, and for only an hour or two in the 
morning. With forethought, enough cooking could be done 
one day for three, excepting such as the lamp could manage, 
or could be accomplished by the breakfast fire. 

The little oven could not accommodate a large roast of 
meat, so that would be cooked at breakfast time and left in 
the stove oven where it would not grow very cold before 
noon, and if served with hot potatoes and gravy the family 


were perfectly satisfied. 
—Anna Barrows. 
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ONLY A LITTLE SPARK. 
*Twas but a little spark that fell, 
When lighting the evening fire ; 
She but a moment left the room, 
When came one to inquire 
The way to town; the spark meanwhile 
In flames rose higher and higher. 


The cheery home they so much loved 
Seemed destined to be lost ; 

The little spark that lightly fell 
Had very dearly cost; 

And hope seemed fled until, to aid, 
Strong men the threshold crossed. 


Then water waged a war with flame, 
Stout hearts the danger braved; 

The fiery tongues were robbed of feasts 
Their hungry passions craved ; 

And finally their skill prevailed, 
And that dear home was saved. 


’Twas but a little word that fell 
From rosy lips one day, 

Her weary body was not well, 
And things went the wrong way. 

’T was but a very little word— 
A little thing to say. 


But O! into one heart it sank, 
And there it stayed and grew 
Into a dangerous fire state, 
Then into flame it flew ; 
Then kindled pride within her soul, 
And made her angry too. 


O horror! that fair home seemed lost, 
Its pillars soon would fall; 

That hasty word had dearly cost, 
And well-nigh ruined all. 

But now strong friends unto their aid 
They wisely, gladly call. 


One friend was naméd Gen’rous Heart, 
Another’s name Forgive, 

And yet a third was Never Part, 
The fourth, Soft Answer Give: 

These and sad tears the fire quenched, 
And now in love they live. 


—Mary W. Gleason. 
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PIOKLES AND THEIR KINDRED. 


A BAKER’s Dozen OF THEM. 


HE systematic housewife sees more pos- 
sibilities for store room decoration in 
approaching autumn than she does for 
poetry or painting. There may be gol- 
den and crimson leaves—but there are 
also mellow hued cucumbers and splen- 
didly colored tomatoes, snowy cauli- 
flowers and all sweet or pungent pro- 
ducts of the garden which her skillful 
fingers and trained taste can convert 
into things of beauty for her pickle jars. 
Each housekeeper has her special man- 
ner of making these condiments; her 
way may not be better than another’s— 

often its s chief merit is in being different; so the possibility 

that some of these recipes may be unlike those already in the 
cook books of the notable housewives of Goop HouSsEKEEP- 

ING is my only excuse for offering them. 

Green Cucumber Pickles. 

For four to five hundred small cucumbers, the materials to be 
used are one and one half gallons of best vinegar, two quarts of 
water, two quarts of salt, six ounces of alum, two ounces of all- 
spice, one ounce of cloves, one-fourth pound of pepper corns, one- 
half pound of brown sugar, a little horse radish cut in strips, and 
three dozen small onions. Wash the cucumbers in cold water, 
place them in large jars, cover them with the salt, then fill the 
jars with boiling water, and let them stand twenty-four hours. 
Take them from the brine, put them in pickle jars with the onions 
and horse radish scattered in between; tie the alum, sugar and 
spices in a bag large enough to spread over the top of the cucum- 
bers, (if in two or more jars, the spices, etc., must, of course, be 
divided), then turn the vinegar and water on them boiling hot. 
Ripe Cucumber Pickles. 

Seven pounds of cucumbers after they are pared and sliced, a 
piece of alum the size of a butternut, (this should be broken in 
pieces), a handful of salt; sprinkle the salt and alum over the 
cucumbers and let them remain over night. The next day drain 
off the liquor, and boil them in vinegar until tender; (it is best to 
boil a few at a time so that they may preserve their shape,) then 
take out carefully with a skimmer; when well drained from the 
vinegar cover with a thick syrup made of one pint of vinegar, four 
pounds of sugar, and six tablespoonfuls of cinnamon tied in a bag. 
If these pickles are put in glass jars and sealed, they will keep in- 
definitely, and are especially pretty for teas or lunches served on 
fancy dishes with clusters of preserved barberries scattered over 
them. The syrup should be boiled until it is ropy. 

Green Tomato Pickles. 

Slice one peck of green tomatoes, and six onions at night; 
sprinkle one teacupful of salt between the layers. In the morning 
drain off the liquor and boil the tomatoes and onions twenty min- 
utes, or until tender, in one quart of vinegar and two quarts of 
water; drain them thoroughly from this; then boil three quarts of 
vinegar, one-quarter pound of white mustard seed, two pounds of 
brown sugar, two tablespoonfuls each of ground cinnamon, all- 
spice, cloves and ginger, and one teaspoonful of red pepper; boil 
together fifteen minutes and pour in the jar containing the to- 
matoes. The spices should be put in a bag large enough to cover 
the top of the pickles as it excludes the air and helps keep them. 
Tomato Lily. 

Slice a peck of green tomatoes, four onions, and four green pep- 
pers; sprinkle well with salt and let stand over night. Drain from 
the brine and chop (not too fine), put in a kettle and cover with 
vinegar adding one-half pound of sugar, one teacupful of horse 
radish chopped very fine ; one tablespoonful of cinnamon, one tea- 
spoonful of cloves, a large handful of white mustard seed. Cook 
slowly until tender, stirring often. 

Chow Chow. 

One peck of sliced green tomatoes, four large onions; one-half 
peck of ripe tomatoes, two small cabbages, twelve green peppers, 


two ripe peppers, one-half teacupful of chopped horse radish, two 
pounds of sugar, one tablespoonful of mace, one tablespoonful of 
white mustard, one tablespoonful of ground mustard, one table- 
spoonful of celery seed, one teaspoonful of black pepper, one-half 
pint of salt. Chop the horse radish, onions and peppers very fine, 
tomatoes and cabbage not so fine; mix together all ingredients, 
except of course, the sugar and spices, add the salt, tie in a bag 
and let drain over night. Cover with vinegar in the morning, add 
the spices and sugar, and cook until tender, stirring from the bot- 
tom constantly. 

Mustard Pickles. 

One gallon of vinegar, one teacupful of sugar, one-fourth pound 
of mustard, two ounces of tumeric, two teacupfuls of flour. Cook 
until smooth, then pour over small cucumbers, sliced cucumbers, 
cauliflower, sliced tomatoes or small tomatoes, nasturtium seeds, 
little onions or anything suitable for such pickles, and which 
have been cooked tender in the salt and water in which they 
stood over night. These pickles may be kept in a common 
stone jar, and are just as good a year after making as if they 
were newly put up. 

Radish Pod Pickles. 

Gather while young, boil in salt and water until tender, then 
cover with spiced vinegar. Or mix with small cucumber pickles. 
Martynias need the same treatment, also okra pods. 

Tomato Catsup. 

Cut the tomatoes, heat thoroughly and strain; to one gallon of 
juice put four small tablespoonfuls of salt, four of ground black 
pepper, three of ground mustard, one-half tablespoonful of cloves, 
one-half teaspoonful of red pepper, one pint of vinegar. Boil 
slowly four hours, then bottle and seal. 

Chili Sauce. 

Twelve ripe tomatoes, two onions, two green peppers, three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, three tablespoonfuls of salt, one table- 
spoonful of cinnamon, and three teacupfuls of vinegar. Boil three 
hours. 

Mushroom Catsup. 

Put a layer of fresh mushrooms in an earthen dish, sprinkle a 
little salt over them, then put in another layer, thus alternating 
until all are covered. Let them remain several days, then mash 
them fine, and to each quart put a tablespoonful of vinegar, half 
a teaspoonful of black pepper, one-quarter of a teaspoonful of 
cloves; turn it into a stone jar, set the jar in a pot of boiling water, 
and let it boil two hours, then strain without squeezing the mush- 
rooms. Boil the juice a quarter of an hour, skim it well, let it 
stand afew hours to settle, then turn it off carefully througha 
sieve, bottle and seal. This is a very old recipe. 

Peach Pickles. 

To five pounds of peaches use two pounds of sugar, one quart 
of vinegar, one-quarter of an ounce of cinnamon, the same quan- 
tity of cloves and of mace. Boil the peaches in the vinegar, etc., 
until tender then place in jars, pouring the mixture over them. 
Spiced Peaches. 

Pare and slice peaches; to seven pounds of fruit add four 
pounds of sugar, alternating a layer of fruit in a stone jar with the 
sugar and a little sprinkle of cinnamon and cloves until all is used. 
Pour over a pint of vinegar, set the jar ina kettle of water and 
cook tender. 

Pear Pickles. 

One quart of vinegar, one coffeecupful of sugar, one clove and 

one bit of cinnamon in each pear. Cook in the syrup until tender. 
—A. M. P. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
TO KILL OOOKROAOHES. 


A housekeeper who was recommended to try cucumber peel 
ing as a remedy for cockroaches, strewed the floor with pieces 
of the peel, cut not very thin, and watched the sequel. The 
pests covered the peel within a short time, so that it could not 
be seen, so voraciously were they engaged in sucking the 
poisonous moisture from it. The second night that this was 
tried, the number of the cockroaches was reduced to a 
quarter and none were left alive on the third night. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
DECORATING ONE’S OWN OHINA. 
How IT May BE WELL AND ACCEPTABLY DONE. 

III. 

HERE is a fascination about the 
art of ceramic painting which 
leads one ever onward to re- 
newed efforts and fresh attain- 
ments, if at all successful in 
the first endeavors. When the 
process of mixing the colors 
and acquiring a good touch 
with the brush is understood, 
then comes the tinting of 
bands and borders. And a 

") little later the embryo artist 
_) longs to paint a design upon a 
colored background. Each 
step forward reveals some new 
beauty and a different method 

| of work. It is perhaps the 
¥ touch of mystery which adds 
a certain charm to this branch 
of painting. One does not like to pause in a thing once 
undertaken when there are so many beautiful results to be at- 
tained by intelligent practice and patient work. 

By the use of metallic paints upon porcelain a richness of 
effect can be produced that is highly decorative in character, 
though for articles of table ware a moderate amount of gold 
is most appropriate. When much gilding is to be done the 
artist may successfully accomplish it by the aid of a “ wheel,” 
but for all ordinary purposes formal lines and bands are best 
left to the decorator who fires the china. 

A simple edge of gold can, however, be put on by means of 
a tracer, or lining brush, which is a slender camel’s hair brush 
much longer than those used in painting. 

Gold may be procured in the form of liquid, powder, and 
paste; the preparation known as liquid bright gold, being 
used generally on vases and ornamental objects. That which 
requires burnishing to give it a lustre is much more durable, 
consequently is more desirable for articles of frequent use. 

The amateur can purchase the metals employed in the deco- 
ration of china, as a paste prepared ready for use, or as a 
powder to be mixed as required. Should one prefer to try 
the powdered gold, it is necessary to mix it with a little fat oil 
(Lacroix’s essence grasse) and thin with a sufficient quantity 
spirits of turpentine to render it possible to lay it on smoothly. 

It should present a dark brown surface, but should not be 
laid on so thickly as to appear in relief. The white of the 
china should be completely obscured. Careful attention will 
soon bring success. 

If desired, the fat oil may easily be prepared at home by 
putting a cup containing spirits of turpentine in a warm place 
and allowing it to stand until it evaporates, leaving a thick 
oil, which will then be ready to use. It should be perfectly 
protected from dust during this process, as well as at all other 
times. The paste is, however, the most convenient form, as 
it is only necessary to thin it in painting, as explained in re- 
gard to the powder. 

To insure success, separate brushes and a tile reserved for 
preparing the gold are necessary, as the slightest touch of 
color will often render it entirely unsatisfactory when fired. 
These small precautions will prevent the disappointments 
which are sometimes experienced in the use of gold, though 
it is not difficult of application. 

Bronzes in olive, green, and red give a pleasing effect com- 
bined with gold and silver, or mineral colors, and may be pro- 
cured in the same form and used in the same manner. 


A popular style in decoration is mat gold. In this case the 
ware must be subjected to more intense heat in the firing, 
and the burnishing is then omitted; this gives a very rich, 
lustreless surface. 

When a large portion of the china is to be covered, a blender 
may be used before the paint becomes dry, to produce a uni- 
form tone. 

Another method is to give the porcelain a smooth coat of 
“grounding oil” and when this is almost, but not quite dry, 
to dust on the powder by means of a large blending brush as 
evenly as possible. The powder adheres to the “tacky” oil 
beneath and when fired should present a fine, even tone of 
color. Surplus powder must be carefully dusted off. 

Gold, after firing, may be scoured with the glass brush, or 
if a more brilliant effect is desired, the burnisher must be 
used in polishing. 

In sending china to the professional decorator, it is always 
desirable to give explicit directions as to the amount and kind 
of gold desired; that is to say, whether one wishes dead or 
burnished gold, or whether a simple edge or wide band. 

Bronzes may also be left with a dead surface or finished 
as described above. 

Among the designs appropriate for the use of gold alone, is 
a very delicate one which may be induced by outlining a pat- 
tern with the gold and filling in spaces of flowers, leaves and 
buds with dots, made by dabbing with the point of the brush, 
producing varying degrees of shade. The white of the china 
is entirely or partly obscured, as the dots are near or far apart. 

A vine-like arrangement on a white ground makes a beau- 
tiful all-over design, with groups of tiny flowers in several 
colors placed at intervals. 

There are various grades of gold in the market; the best 
is made from coin, and many persons who use enough to make 
it an object to do so, prepare their own, thus having the 
quality assured. 

For producing patterns in relief for gilding, the paste made 
for this purpose may be purchased. Hancock’s paste for re- 
lief gold is probably the best. It comes in the form of a 
yellow powder, and may be used with a little skill in handling. 
Moist water paste requires mixing with water only, and comes 
ina tube. The powdered relief preparation is to be mixed 
with fat oil and turpentine to make a stiff paste; this, after 
being fired, may be gilded and burnished. Dots and small 
conventional designs are appropriate in this style of work, to 
give a raised pattern in gilding. 

It is advisable to use a horn or ivory palette knife when 
painting with gold and to carefully scrape up and save the 
paste. It is not best to clean the palette (as in using colors) 
or the knife, but simply to preserve them from dust in a box 
or drawer. By so doing one avoids wasting any of this rather 
expensive material. 

Monograms, names and mottoes may be used according to 
the taste of the decorator. A single letter is improved by a 
tiny vine, or spray of flowers twining gracefully about it. Red, 
green, blue and black may be combined with gold in lettering. 
But before attempting this branch it is well to be reminded 
that great accuracy is required in the drawing or tracing and 
much care in the painting. Conventional designs, as borders 
and center pieces, are difficult, but handsome when well done. 
Care must be exercised that gold and colors do not come in 
contact sufficiently to impinge, as the effect would be detri- 
mental to the gold. 

Having now given directions for the application of the me- 
tallic paints upon plain china, we will consider that of de- 
signs in silver and gold upon a dark colored background. For 
this purpose, the color having been laid by the use of 
“grounding oil,” as before described, it must then be fired. 
The gold or silver may be painted on and the ware fired again. 
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Give a thin but even coating, hiding completely the color be- 
neath, for a solid, even coat is what is desired; the surface 
only shows, as the paint is opaque. Several coats of silver 
will probably be needed; each may be dried in a warm oven 
before applying the next. A little turpentine should be added 
in working, as it evaporates and the paint becomes too dry to 
go on easily. The brush must not be allowed to become stiff, 
but may be kept in good condition by dipping it in the turpen- 
tine, as required, to moisten it. To use the paint nicely, it 
may be about the consistency of well prepared colors for oil 
painting. 

There is a preparation of unfluxed, burnish gold, often used 
for painting over color, but it is much more expensive. 

Gold upon brown produces a very fine effect, and it is also 
much used over black. 

In the process just given the color is not removed from the 
ground, as in the following method where a design in color is 
to be applied on a light tinted ground. In some cases the 
work can be done directly over the tinting; it is generally 
necessary, however, to take off the tint on the design. There 
are a number of mixtures which can be used for this, but a 
very good one may be made of size and powdered chalk. 
The design may be painted over entirely with the chalk and 
gum water and after it has become thoroughly dry the tinting 
may be done. When it has been allowed time to become per- 
fectly hard and firm, the ware may be subjected to the action 
of water and the chalk can be carefully removed without 
injury to the surrounding color. The piece will then be ready 
for painting to receive one firing. 

A more tedious way is to scrape off the color laid over the 
design, which was first sketched in with India ink. For this 
a scraper, or bit of cloth moistened with turpentine can be 
used. A small, sharply pointed stick, or brush handle, will 
also be found convenient. The outline in India ink of 
course shows through the tinting, but will disappear in the 
heat of the kiln. 

Besides the great variety of inexpensive articles for decora- 
tion there are a number of new and pleasing forms shown in 
exquisite porcelain. Such pieces as bone dishes, salad bowls, 
fancy dishes for olives, salted almonds, etc., with lovely shapes 
in cups and saucers and odd and pretty pitchers, offer a 
tempting choice to the china painter. 

—Enid Bee. 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


WREOKAGE. 


Life’s river evermore is surging 

And moaning to the distant sea; 
Onward, its restless waters urging, 

O’er jagged rocks, through sunlit lea; 
While on its bosom, all unheeded, 

Are borne the wrecks of human souls, 
Yet still the lesson stern is needed, 

As outward bound its current rolls,— 


For each with countless hopes was freighted, 

And love’s gay pennon each one bore ; 
The snowy sails, with joy elated, 

Swelled proudly as they left the shore. 
Yet were they ruined for the lacking 

Of purpose strong to keep them true; 
With every breeze their courses tacking, 

On fatal quicksands soon they blew. 


Oh youth, whose vessels are preparing 
Upon Life’s river soon to start, 
If you succeed well in your faring, 
’T will be because you mind the chart! 
And with your needle ever turning 
Where gleameth Duty’s polar star, 
Temptation’s siren voices spurning, 
You’ll reach at last the Harbor bar. 


—Ruth Argyle. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
THE PRUNE. 
Irs CULTURE, VIRTUES AND VARIETIES. 

IS only in recent years that the prune has come into 
anything like general use with the majority of our 
people. This has been partly because of the exorbi- 
tant price asked for a first-class imported article. 
and partly because so few housewives knew how to 

prepare it acceptably in any but the stereotyped form of 
stewing. Its medicinal qualites which equal, perhaps exceed, 
those of the date or fig, were totally unrecognized. Too 
much stress cannot be laid on its usefulness in families where 
there are children. While serving as a delicious dessert if 
properly prepared, it will also take the place of many of the 
carthartics, “ fruit laxative ” etc., so injudiciously administered 
by ignorant and perplexed mothers. 

It is now asserted by many dealers that the California 
“French Prune ” equals in all respects its imported rival; 
indeed, some prefer it because of its greater size and, when 
properly cured, its superior flavor. I sit in the shade of a 
seven-year old tree, with my back braced against its shining 
stem as I write. Above me, swaying in the breeze, hang 
hundreds of dancing, twinkling prunes, nearly the size of 
green gage plums. At my feet is an irrigating ditch, where 
the water, pumped in yesterday by an engine some half a mile 
distant, has settled away and left a shiny, black surface which» 
by to-morrow will have formed a hard crust peculiar to all 
“adobe” soils. Even the sides of the ditch are smooth and 
shiny, for the water came with great swiftness, considering 
its many diversions,—here a young tree that needed it nearer 
the stem, and there a delicate one that required an extra 
allowance. 

All receive their drink—there are some fifty acres of them, 
in the course of a few days, from four pumps whose hourly 
capacity is sixty thousand gallons. Yet there is many a 
fierce discussion waged as to whether the prune should, or 
should not be irrigated. Some claim that although it gains 
in size, it loses in flavor. A few go so far as to assert that it 
becomes actually unwholesome from the bringing of alkalies 
to the surface, and from other chemical changes wrought in 
the soil by constant irrigation. 

Some of the driers stipulate that the fruit shall be irrigated 
when signing the purchase contract; others prefer it in its 
natural state. When buying it is impossible to tell whether 
it has been irrigated or otherwise, though if very large and fine 
the probability is that it has, for this reason :—The tree isa 
very generous bearer and if allowed to produce without 
“thinning,” will as a rule, bring to maturity more fruit than 
it can do justice by. As thinning is seldom practiced, the 
consequence is that unirrigated fruit is likely to be small, and 
to my taste, somewhat woody. The “curing” process has a 
much greater influence on it so far as regards its wholesome- 
ness. 

The fruit begins to ripen in the Santa Clara valley about 
the middle of August, and is picked at two or three “ shak- 
ings.” All that is ripe enough to drop at a moderately vigor- 
ous shaking, is considered ready for curing and often lacks 
days of maturity. When fully ripe, it is a rich, lustrous black 
and this kind alone should be bought for children’s eating. 
The home dried or that which is dried without “ dipping,” be 
it by sun or evaporator, is preferable to any other, but it is 
rare and impossible to distinguish from the other until tested 
by cooking. If dried without dipping, each prune will puff 
up into a miniature balloon after swimming a few minutes, 
and the skin remain tough and firm until the final collapse. 

If dipped, the skin will be so tendered by its lye bath, that 
it will very soon crack and separate all over the surface and 
be found too fragmentary, wholly to remove. This is done 
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because of the saving of time in the drying and for ordinary 
use is an advantage, but not so when one desires to remove 
the skin and render it as digestible as possible for very young 
children. 

The lye bath mentioned above is composed of much the 
same ingredients, and the dipping process very similarly 
conducted in all the large driers, but there are innumerable 
small driers springing up everywhere, some mere home-made 
affairs and operated by amateurs where the fruit turned out, 
though often beautiful to look upon, is sometimes inferior in 
quality. 

Last summer, in order to have our prunes of superior 
excellence for the winter’s use, we bought them green in the 
orchard, selecting very large, ripe luscious ones. The threat- 
ened early commencement of the rainy season, induced us to 
send them to a neighboring orchard for dipping to hasten 
their drying. From motives of curiosity I accompanied the 
fruit and watched the process. An immense iron kettle three 
quarters full of lye, reminding one of the old-fashioned soap 
kettle of my girlhood, hung over a slow fire. Into this a tall 
Portuguese was rapidly plunging the prunes, two dips for 
each bucket, the latter also an iron vessel with a perforated 
bottom. 

A second man took them from the first and immersed them 
for two or three seconds in a barrel of clear water, or what 
had originally been such, and a third spread them, sticky 
and dripping, on the trays to dry. 

That bath of lye in an iron kettle did not appeal to me 
favorably and as soon as our fruit was sufficiently dry, I 
stewed a little to test its quality. The prunes themselves 
were not altogether unpalatable, but the juice was black, 
irony and sickening. With fruit from the large driers where 
some 50 tons daily are run through the evaporator and twice 
as many exposed to the burning gaze of Old Sol on the 
meadow grass — no drier is complete without its adjoining 


meadow—no such danger need be feared. A reputation is 
hard to establish and must be maintained, hence the drying 
is done in the best manner possible. 

The French process of curing or rather weighting the fruit 
after the usual drying is complete, has not yet been resorted 


toon the Pacific coast. In this manner, I am told, the weight 
of the prune in its dry state is made to more nearly approxi- 
mate that of its green state, but the profit accruing is to the 
grower, not the consumer. 

It would seem to a casual observer, that considering the 
present protective tariff and the great productiveness of the 
prune, the profit were already sufficient to satisfy an ordinary 
ambition. A fairly good yield from an orchard of healthy trees 
habitually irrigated, eight to ten years old, planted twenty 
feet apart and containing some one hundred and eight trees 
to the acre, averages one hundred and twenty-five to one 
hundred and thirty pounds per tree, or about seven tons 
tothe acre. Prices for green fruit vary usually from one and 
three-quarters cents to two and one-half cents per pound. The 
trees yield a small crop in their fourth year, but do not reach 
what is called full bearing until their seventh or eighth year. 

The French prune is by no means the only prune grown 
and cured on the Pacific coast. There are the German, 
Hungarian and Oregon Silver, all called prunes, though in re- 
ality but different varieties of plums. All are delicious and 
each has its own individual niche of usefulness. 

With the exception of the Hungarian, which is but little 
dried, all may now be obtained of any first-class city grocer, 
at such reasonable rates, that there is no longer any excuse for 
depriving the table of what was once considered but an ex- 
pensive luxury. 

Following are some of the many ways in which the French 
prune may be acceptably prepared for both the general and the 


nursery table. In its ripe, raw state it is specially desirable 
for the little folks’ eating, and where they are fortunate 
enough to inhabit any of tlie pretty California valleys that 
produce it, they will find it very delicious prepared in this wise. 

Select large, ripe, juicy fruit, scald slightly, rub off the 
skin, divide and take out the pit; flavor with the juice of an 
orange,—no sugar—and serve with firm custard. 

When the ripe fruit cannot be obtained, always select the 
finest quality of evaporated. Stew until perfectly tender, re- 
move the skin and seeds by hand, rub the pulp lightly through 
a farina strainer, and serve without sugar or flavoring. This, 
of course, for the very little ones. 


Prune Custard. 

Stew gently the desired quantity of fruit an hour and a quarter 
ina porcelain lined farina kettle. When cool, rub through the 
colander, or if you wish it very nice, through a finer strainer. 
Have sufficient juice to make the pulp quite thin; return to the 
range and heat till almost boiling. For each pint of fruit stirin 
two well-beaten eggs, remove immediately and flavor with lemon 
or any tart extract desired. Set away to mould and serve with 
thick cream beaten light and sweetened to taste. 


Prune Cream Ple. 

Prepare the prune as for custard, using as little water as possible 
in the stewing. To each cupful of fruit add one cupful of thin 
cream and the yolks of two eggs well beaten with one third of a 
cupful of sugar. Whip the whites separately and stir in lightly 
with a flavoring of pineapple. Have the pie plate already lined with 
dainty crust, pour in and bake as quickly as possible without burn- 
ing. When done, spread over the top the white of an egg beaten 
gradually with pulverized sugar and flavored likewise with pine- 
apple. 

Prune Jonathan.” 

Take one pint of French, and one-half of a pint of German 
prunes or tart apples, stew until tender and rub through the col- 
ander. Sweeten with one-third of a cupful of sugar, if prunes alone 
are used, or if apples, with two-thirds of a cupful. Make crust as 
follows: One egg, beaten light, one tablespoonful of melted butter, 
one-half of a coffee cupful of rich milk, two small teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder and a little salt. Stir in flour until the dough is 
barely firm enough for the rolling pin. Bake in pudding dish or 
deep pie plate and serve with sweetened cream or lemon custard. 


Steamed Prune Pudding. 

Two eggs beaten light, one cupful of sugar, one cupful of sour 
milk, one-half of a cupful of French prunes and one-half of a cup- 
ful of raisins, German or Silver prunes chopped fine and dredged 
with flour; one-half of a cupful of chopped suet, one-half of a tea- 
spoonful of soda and a pinch of salt. Flour to make a stiff batter. 
Add fruit the last thing. If milk is not very sour, use less soda 
and two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Steam one and one-half 
hours. When properly prepared and steamed this pudding will 
be found on removal of the lid, to have split at right angles across 
the top, making four nearly equal divisions. Serve hot with the 
following dressing : Two cupfuls of brown sugar, two cupfuls of 
water, butter the size of an egg and a teaspoonful of salt. When 
these reach the boiling point, stir in two tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch ; let boil one minute, remove from the range and stir in one- 
half of a cupful of claret, or if this is not at hand, three tablespoon- 
fuls of vinegar and a teaspoonful of vanilla. 

Stewed prunes, prune jelly and prune-ade are very wholesome 
in various forms of illness, and will often tempt a feeble appetite 
when other fruits fail. Prune-ade is made by dissolving a dessert- 
spoonful of jelly in a glass of ice-water and is an excellent drink 
to allay feverishness. 

In stewing the dried fruit for whatever purpose, the water should 
always be thrown off in which it first reaches the boiling point. 

—Mrs. Florence Harkins. 


On the worn features of the weariest face 
Some youthful memory leaves its hidden trace ; 
As in old gardens, left by exiled kings, 
The marble basins tell the hidden springs. 
~ Dr. O. W. Holmes. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WORTHY SUBSTITUTES. 

ANOTHER KIND OF A “ PLEA FOR PICTURES.” 
considerate “‘ Plea for Pictures” in Goop 
7 HousEKEEPING for March 17, reminds me 
of what are regarded as excellent substi- 
tutes for famous paintings and original 
sketches. A description of the way these 
are prepared may help some one to provide 
her, or his, rooms with worthy views for the 
pleasure, and instruction in so much of 
art, of the family and friends. A young 
fellow alive with true art instinct and even what we call 
genius (but prevented by unavoidable circumstances from fol- 
lowing the profession to which he seemed naturally called 
until he was nearly thirty years of age, when the way 
opening for the development of his gift was closed for 
this world by his death), used to cut from the better class 
of illustrated papers the best of their wood cuts and press 
them with care, then mount them on a cardboard, to be 
had from any art store, in large sheets which were used 
whole or cut as need arose. The mounting was done on a 
smooth board made a little larger than the whole cardboard. 
The center of the picture was found by holding stout threads 
from corner to corner diagonally, the intersection of the two 
threads being marked by a prick from a slender pin. The 
card was “squared” if necessary, as was the outline of the 
picture in hand, and its center fixed in the same way; per- 
fectly clear starch, a spoonful made smooth in cold water, 
then cleared and thickened by pouring boiling water on the 
mixture, was used with a flat varnish brush to paste over the 
back of the cut, a paper protecting the mounting-board dur- 
ing the application of the starch, and the center of the en- 
graving laid exactly on that of the card, then the whole 
rapidly smoothed until the edges of the cut lay exactly on 
light pencil lines previously drawn on the cardboard for this 
purpose. When quite dry, one can draw any simple lines 
with ink, outside the picture, to serve as a finish or border. 
A fine reproduction of “‘The Empty Saddle,” from Harper's 
Bazar, has a straight line just outside the edge of the cut, and 
a second on the cardboard an inch from the first; at the 
angles of the outer line are outlined old-fashioned straight 
swords. 

An antique figure has at the corners of its mounting, the 
Greek, or key pattern. Any ornament at the corners should, 
it is plain, be in harmony with the subject of the picture. 
Catalogues of book publishers, magazines, and unmounted 
photographs furnished the young man to whom reference is 
made with material for this pleasant amusement. The col- 
lection he left in a cabinet constructed to hold it is large and 
really valuable, beside having given entertainment to many 
callers, both old and young, of a sort that must be of uplifting 
tendency. To the young man it was educating in more than 
one direction ; every cut thus mounted was “studied up,” its 
subject made entirely familiar, as, for example, the series of 
English cathedrals published in the Harper prints; each, as it 
came to hand, was looked up as to everything connected with 
its history and architecture, the reigning monarchs of its 
period, the customs of their countries, and the causes leading 
to the founding of this special structure. Without going into 
farther detail, it is plain that to inform one’s self of every 
wood cut thus used is a thoroughly worthy amusement if noth- 
ing more. But a recreation that fosters habits of diligent ap- 
plication and research, and, even insensibly, cultivates the 
eye to recognize and the emotions to thrill at a good picture 
is, it seems to me, deserving of a higher name. 

Children can easily learn to handle the smaller engravings, 
and will readily become familiar with their main points, 


whether the cuts be reproductions of landscape, seascape, or 
“folkscape,” and a dollar will buy enough cardboard to mount 
a good many little things worth saving and easily gotten. 
One can buy good heliotypes and mount them at home. A boy 
or girl of constructive faculty can make something to hold fifty 
such pictures inexpensively. Should one wish to frame a few, 
one would naturally consult the ability of his purse. Such 
well engraved or etched copies of the productions of gifted 
and trained artists are surely better for us than the done-by- 
the-foot dashes of incompetence, such as we see often in the 
modest homes of country villages, although it is true that 
there ave chromos of value; but they are not frequent. Per- 
haps I ought to say that refined households of the Back 
Bay district of Boston do not disdain a portfolio of reproduc- 
tions prepared in the way I have described ; a few localities 


are more critical than that. 
—Adelaide Cilley Waldron. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


AUTUMN DAYS. 


Athwart the changing woodlands, 
Flecked with russet, dun, and gold, 
The mellow sunlight deepens 
In the autumn’s royal blaze, 
While the maple leaves are glowing 
’Neath his kisses warm and bold, 
And the summer fires burn redder 
With the rapture of his gaze. 


And the dog-woods that in springtime 
Were all wreathed in snowy white, 
Are ablaze with crimson berries 
On their spreading branches hung; 
While adown the sloping meadow, 
In the misty morning light, 
The frost-drops on the grass-blades 
Like milk-white beads are strung. 


But though the dawning beauty 
Of the autumn sky is clear, 
The golden after-glory 
Bears a cloud upon its breast, 
And we know the fading twilight 
Of autumn’s reign is near, 
While the pallid gold of sunset 
Is burning in the west. 


—Helen Whitney Clark. 


Collected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


WISE SAYINGS WELL SAID. 


Idleness is the holiday of foolish women.—/rs. Balfour. 

Manners and morals are so nearly allied that they have often 
been confounded.—Mary Wollstoncraft. 

Woman, especially in domestic life, should learn the great wealth 
and comfort of frugality —Horace Mann. 

The reason why education is usually so poor among women of 
fashion is that it is not needed for the life which they elect to lead. 
Julia Ward Howe. 

All the molestations of marriage are abundantly recompensed 
with other comforts which God bestoweth on them who makea 
wise choice of a wife.—Fudler. 

Let us do our duty in our shop or our kitchen, the market, the 
street, the office, the school, the house, just as faithfully as if we 
stood in the first rank of some great battle, and we knew that 
victory for mankind depended on our bravery, strength and skill. 
Theodore Parker. 

As a great part of the uneasiness of matrimony arises from 
mere trifles, it would be wise in every young married man toenter 


into an agreement with his wife that in all disputes of this kind 
the party who was most convinced they were right should always 
| surrender the victory, by which means both would be more 
| forward to give up the cause.—Fte/ding. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
XVII. 
WINTER MILLINERY Goons. 


HE later importations of millinery goods 
show many novelties intended for winter 
wear, and prove conclusively that the 
large display of fancy feathers is almost 
solely for autumn millinery. Large, 
dressy hats of plain velvet or fine felt 
trimmed with ostrich plumes and tips 
are shown which will succeed the feather 
toques and English turbans, when the 
snow flies. There are many eccentric 
shapes displayed in small bonnets, in- 
cluding the close Empire styles, with a 
rolling brim curved like a classic Greek coronet, or a coronet 
brim split to form a filleted front. There are many Direc- 
toire pokes, with exaggerated crowns, and brims filled in with 
a soft puff of dark velvet over the forehead, and trimmed at 
the sides with the breast plumage or wings of rare tropical 
birds. All these eccentricities in bonnets, intelligent mil- 
liners believe will last no longer than autumn, after which, 
the small close fitting capote bonnets of plain velvet or felt, 
very simply trimmed, will be adopted by fashionable women 
and will be worn all winter. These bonnets will be classic- 
ally severe in style, in keeping with the first Empire fashion. 
Trimmings formed of loops of ribbon in cashmere patterns, 
or in two-toned effects, will be more popular than fancy 
feathers for winter. Dressy bonnets of black velvet are pre- 
pared for the winter season, formed of two or three soft puffs 
of velvet between bands of fasseted jet, meeting at the sides 
in the style of a Greek fillet. Ladies who make their own 
bonnets are advised that the most stylish new hats for winter 
are of plain felt or velvet, simply trimmed with wide loops of 
ribbon in two or three tones of the color of the velvet with an 
aigrette in harmonious tint. Bonnet strings of wide ribbon 
replace the made strings of velvet used during the summer, 
and may be in two-toned effects to match the trimming or 
when cashmere figured ribbons are used for trimmings, a 
bonnet string of double-faced satin or velvet of solid color is 
preferred. Two-toned ribbons are usually of two materials, 
peau-de-soie and heavy cord grosgrain or ottoman, or amure silk. 
There are some brocaded ribbons introduced in solid color 
and it is anticipated that these will be popular in midwinter. 
Already, some of the finest ribbons imported for winter trade 
have been sold out to milliners in the wholesale. All the 
ribbons brocaded in cashmere effects are in special demand 
by those who supply the most fashionable customers. The 
widths of mpbbons used for trimmings and bonnet strings 
range from Nos. 30 to 40 and 60. No. 4o is the most common 
width used in two-toned and brocaded effects. For heavy 
bonnet-strings of double-faced satin or velvet, No. 16 is the 
popular width. Milliners are even putting strings on some 
of the little toques intended for autumn wear,—a rather super- 
fluous addition. The trimming on the new bonnets usually 
adds considerable to the height, although there are some 
bonnets lower than any which have been worn for several 
seasons past. The new Directoire hats reproduce the low 
crown and wide front brim of the Tosca shape in vogue during 
the past summer. Like the bonnets, they are of plain velvet 
or felt, are caught up either at the side or the back in various 
capricious ways, and are heavily trimmed with ostrich feather 
bands, plumes, or clusters of large tips, and sometimes with 
boas of ostrich feathers, which are wound around the hat and 
arranged to hang down the back, so that they may be brought 
forward and wound around the throat by the wearer, like the 


scarfs of point d’espirt lace worn with the Tosca hat during 
the summer. 
NEW “COLORS. 

Shades and tints of green occupy a greater space on the 
color cards of importers than all the other colors combined. 
The Empire shades of green in yellow-olive tones, apple- 
greens and blue reed colors and grayish mignonette greens 
are popular colors. The blue serpentine tints of last season 
are reproduced with but slight variation in hue under the 
name of iguana. In midwinter, it is believed that brown 
shades will be more worn than the green. These are shown 
on the color cards and in the ribbon samples of all shades, 
ranging from the Abyssinian brown, a color as dark as seal, 
through the whole gamut of color, up to the golden brown 
and pale suede tints. There are many warm red shades 
and fiery flame colors, but these are always intended for com- 
bination with black. There are many red hats, but there are 
no trimmings and plumes, showing clearly that the importer 
intended these hats to be trimmed with black. The new 
Turk red which succeeds cardinal, is less purplish in tone 
than cardinal and blends perfectly with black. Apple-green 
and emerald green are combined with black, and nearly all 
shades are so toned that they may be used with black. Solid 
black hats will be especially popular during the autumn, and 
all winter. Blackbird’s wings tipped with silver or gold or 
solid blackbirds are in special demand for trimming hats of 
black or colored felt. 

AUTUMN GOWNS. 

The first gowns imported for autumn wear reproduce the 
soft India-bordered cashmeres and figured woolens in solid 
color, described some weeks ago in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
The effect there noted in the French plates of lengthwise 
draperies and pleats tending always to heighten the figure is 
especially marked in the newgowns. Even the most volumin- 
ously draped skirts are arranged to fall in folds from the 
waist and serve to add to the statuesque appearance of the 
figure. There are many polonaises, redingote and Directoire 
coat suits, especially suited to large women. The underskirt 
is almost entirely concealed by drapery in almost all the new 
dresses and becomes in many dresses merely a foundation 
skirt of silk, finished on the edge with three pinked ruffles, 
about four inches in width and overlapping each other so as 
to give a bouffant effect to the edge of the skirt. The 
panels used on summer gowns have disappeared, but it is a 
favorite caprice of the hour to show four or five large pleats 
of silk down one half of the front breadth. The rest of the 
underskirt is then entirely concealed by drapery, extending 
from the waist to the bayaleuse of pinked ruffles on the edge of 
the skirt. There are some overskirts that entirely cover the 
underskirt, falling in a straight line around the edge, draped 
a little at each side of the front breadth, but perfectly straight 
at the back. These gowns are finished with close bodices 
with vest fronts and narrow straight cuffs and high collars. 
Bodices as a rule are as freely trimmed as last season. Col- 
lars are no lower. Sleeves are rather looser than they have 
been for some time past, on all occasions. For dress wear, 
the sleeve is trimmed down the outside in a point, or in some 
similar manner giving a full effect to thesleeve, which no 
longer clings to the arm. Full bouffant dress of silk replaces 
the popular shirt vests of pleated muslin or surah which have 
been worn all summer. 


SCOTCH CLAN PLAIDS AND BORDERED WOOLENS. 


Scotch woolens in clan plaids and fancy plaids cover the 
counters of many of the larger shops. Old-fashioned house- 
wives remember the excellent wearing quality of these goods. 
They are to be made up into solid gowns for early autumn 
wear, and in the smooth plain styles introduced for the 
season, the largest patterns will not add to the apparent size 
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of the wearer, an objection that had made them unpopular 
when bouffant styles were in vogue. The blue and green 
plaids are especially sought after. The Gordon plaid in blue 
and green crossed with fine lines in gold color, the blue 
and green Cameron plaid banded with white and gold, 
and the Forty-second plaid in blue and green are all fa- 
vorite patterns. 

Fine cashmeres of a silken quality with ornamental sel- 
vages, or borders woven like a Paisley shaw] in a medley of 
old Valley-cashmere colors are prominent already on the 
counters of the shops. These borders are similar to the robes 
or morning gowns so fashionable twenty years ago. The 
purchaser may buy acertain number of bordered and plain 
to match, or the Paisley patterns may be introduced in what 
the merchants call “flounces.” Lengths of cashmere of a yard 
and a half across the lower end of which the wide broché 
effect is wrought, and across the top end is a narrow band of 
broché for trimming the bodice. Two or three of these 
pieces are sufficient to use with plain cashmere to finish the 
suit. 

SUNDRIES. 

Train dresses will be re-introduced for evening wear during 
the coming society season. The trains of these gowns are 
made exclusively of the heavy rich brocades, which have 
taken a new lease of life, a plain material forming a ‘ad/ier 
front of the dress. © 

Nearly all wraps for the coming season are long. The hair 
for evening will be dressed exceedingly high. Parisiennes 
are wearing full wreaths of roses with their evening coiffure. 

—Helena Rowe. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SOME STAROH FOODS. 


Cooking starch is got from maise, and, besides corn and 
potatoes, there are several other sources of starch foods. 
Arrow-root is got from a West Indian plant, by grinding 
and rasping the root and washing the pulp, which is 25 per 
cent. starch, the grains of this separating from the rest. 
The cassava root of South America furnishes manioca and 
there is a bitter poisonous variety that yields the irregular 
hard lumps of tapioca. This root is sometimes three feet 
long and weighs twenty pounds; the milk juice is removed 
by pressing and the poisonous principles by heat. 

The true sago palm is one of the most abundant sources 
of the nutritious starches. Three trees furnish as much 
nourishment as an acre of wheat and six times as much as 
an acre of potatoes. It is said that ten days’ labor will 
supply a man with sago cake sufficient for a year’s suste- 
nance, a single tree contains from 25 to 30 bushels of pith, 
which will yield from 600 to 800 pounds of fine starch. Three 
starch fruits that are destined to hold a higher position 
among the world’s food products are the yam, the bread fruit, 
and the banana. The last is a rival of the sago palm in sup- 
plying the maximum of nutriment with the minimum of labor. 
The yield is forty-four times that of the potato; the per 
centage of starch is greater and the fruit is richer in other 
elements of nutrition, so that the meal, made by drying and 
grinding the pulp, resembles wheat flour in food value. 
It is not expensive to prepare, is easily digested and is 
largely used in British Guiano for children and invalids. 


BETWEEN two worlds life hovers like a star, 
*Twixt night and morn, upon the horizon’s verge; 
How little do we know that which we are! 

How less what we may be! The eternal surge 
Of time and tide rolls on and bears afar 

Our bubbles; as the old burst, new emerge, 
Lashed from the foam of ages; while the graves 
Of empire heave but like some passing waves.—-Byron. 


THE 0OZY OORNER. 

[Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Houschold Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on ail subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.|—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “ Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer.—Zditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


WHAT WILL DO IT? 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 
What is the best way to clean rattan chairs? C. G3. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


EASILY DONE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 


I date my linen 1881, 1882, etc. It makes no more marking than 
many other ways, and has this advantage that any one can under- 
stand it without explanation. M. S. H. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


WHY SHOULD IT DO SO? 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Can any of your readers tell me why vanilla ice cream, made in 
the proportion of one-third cream to two of milk, should some- 
times have grains of butter in it? I never have any trouble with 
strawberry or raspberry. Mrs. D. S. C. 

BARRINGTON CENTER, R. I. 


LINEN MARKING AND BABY SACQUE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

C. O. A. of Springfield, Mass., asks for a good way to mark bed 
linen. I find it very satisfactory to write the name and month and 
year or the initials and put the date in full in figures, thus: 

Smith, Aug. 1888, or S. 8, 1888. 

In No. 86 V. R. asks for directions for baby sacque in crazy or 
shell stitch. I can furnish it in the star stitch if she desires it. I 
find red ants my greatest household pest and would like if some 
reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING would suggest a remedy. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. a. & 


RED ANTS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

You do not ask for any exterminator of small red ants, but per- 
haps some of your readers would like to know from an old house- 
keeper who was at one time quite desperate from these tiny pests, 
that a house can be entirely cleared from them, no matter how 
many there may be, by simple scattering powdered sulphur about 
the shelves and cracks in the closets and rooms. I had tried 
borax, oyster shells and many things without success, before using 
sulphur. A. M. T. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

AGAIN. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

For ridding the pantry of small, red ants, put some sugar ona 
sponge, and put the sponge on the shelf where the ants are most 
plentiful. They will gather on the sponge. Then take it up care- 
fully, and drop it into a dish of hot water. This will kill the ants 
instantly. Mrs. W. 

RINDGE, N. H. 


AND AGAIN. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

I noticed that “A Troubled Housekeeper” desired a remedy 
for red ants, also for roaches. Some years ago my storeroom was 
invaded by ants and I too was troubled for they came not singly 
nor in pairs.” I placed two or three saucers partly filled with car- 
bolic acid in the room and before it was evaporated they disap- 
peared, never to return. Again my premises were overrun by 
roaches and | quickly rid myself of them by sprinkling pulverized 
borax wherever they appeared. Ss. E. S. T. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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Goop HouseKEEPING. 


QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 
For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 
AS WELL. 


(Contributions for this department are always in order, the only proviso 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.] 


138.—A SERIES OF HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 

. Is worn on the head. 
An adverb of manner. 
. Part of a ship. 
Formed of a kind of molasses. 
The king-maker. 
No one knows his name. 
. What a tippler thinks is good for the breath. 
. The largest church in the world. 
. A title borne by a murdered prelate and to praise. 

10. To something that a woodman can do add an outer-garment 
and a slight fit of anger. 

11, The author of the Declaration of Independence and a strait 
of North America. 

12. Atitle and the christian name of a woman who accomplished 
great prison reforms. 

13. A church containing a celebrated whispering gallery. 

14. A very good father indeed and what is said to be in all trades. 

15.— 

on scourge of God amid the tumult came ; 

At his approach the heavens grew dark, earth trembled at his name.” 

LouIsE M. PHILLIPS. 


139.—HIDDEN WORDS. 
“All that’s bright must fade,— 

The brightest still the fleetest ; 
All that’s sweet was made 

But to be lost when sweetest.” 

Find hidden in the above lines, words with the following 
definitions, which words will appear, when published, in alpha- 
betical order: 

. An Egyptian weight. 

. An Arabic article or insep- 
arable prefix. 

. Similar to. 

. Direction toward. 

. A vessel. 

. Transparent. 

. First attempt. 

. Easy. (Ods.) 

. Eccentric notion. 

. Torun away. 

. A covering for the head. 

. A pronoun. 

. A fowl. 

. Diseased. 


YH 


. Sediment. 
. A fish. 
. Distracted. 
. A small quadruped. 
. To clothe. 
. Proper. 
. A-small apartment. 
. High. 
. To refine. 
A shell. 
. To cultivate. 
A pronoun. 
. A pronoun. 
. Very small. 
. To know. 


(New.) 


140.—CHARADE. 
A little article, my frst, 
But useful, people find ; 
The waiter hopes you’ll do my next 
When you have fully dined. 


You'll find my whole, I surely think, 
In China, if you look, 

While many of my /as¢ are found 
In magazine or book. 


141.—METAGRAM. 

(1) Iam the burden of a speech. (2) Deprived of my head, I am 
a number of followers. (3) Deprived of my head again, I am a 
common liquid. (4) Change my head, I am to wish. (5) Change 
my head again, I am that which is gained. (6) Change my head 
once more, I am the perfect participle of to abide. (7) Change my 
head yet again, I am might. (8) Change my head yet once more, 
I am to be in a state of disquietude. (9) Change my head yet once 
again, I am to sanctify. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, ANAGRAMS, ETC., 
(Printed in GooD HOUSEKEEPING No. 86.) 


124.—BILL OF FARE. 

Answer.—t. Bouillon. 2. Black-bass. 3. Woodcock. 4. Beef- 
steak. 5. Graham Bread. 6. Parsnips also Parsneps. 7. Macaroni 
and cheese. 8. Potatoes. g. Succotash. 10. Lemon Pie. 11. 
Cranberries. 12. Tapioca Pudding. 13. Orange Ice. 14. Raisins. 
15. Almonds. 

125.—ENIGMA—A WAYSIDE FLOWER. 

Answer.—Golden-rod. 

126.—A PROVERB AMONG PROVERBS. 

Answer.—“As merry as the day is long.” 


127.—A MONUMENT. 
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128.—CHARADE. 

Answer.—Can-o-pies. 


129.—BEHEADINGS. 
. Tin—In. 
2. Hash--Ash. 
. Easter—Aster. 


. Bear—Ear. 

. Eland—Land. 
. Reel—Eel. 

Kill—Iil. 

. Scent—Cent. 
. Hart—Art. 

. Ideal.—Deal. 
. Remit—Emit. 
. Erodent—Rodent. 
. Hill—Iil. 

. Irite—Rite. 

. Leach—Each. 
. Learn—Earn. 
. Stiff—Tiff. 


Answer.— 


THE QUICK WITTED HEARD FROM. 


The “ Bill of Fare” (No. 124) seems to have attracted particular 
attention. Most of the “ cooks ” heard from, however, have failed 
on dish number 1. Bowé/lon (a liquid food) was the dish called for, 
butsuch results as these have come to our notice: “ Bullion,” mean- 
ing uncoined gold or silver, and “ Boullion,” not given by Webster. 

Anne M. Ailen, Springfield, Mass., correctly answers No. 125. 
Her answer to No. 124 was “ bullion.” 

Edith Moulton of Chicago handled the “ Bill of Fare ” with some- 
what better results, failing only in not stirring in the ingredient 
“Z” at the proper time, making “ boullion.” 

A. G. Cousins of Boston failed in the same respect. A failure 
was also made with dish number 12, using “apricot” for éapioca. 
This correspondent found “ The Berkshire Hills ” (No. 129) with- 
out obtaining the full words /-dea/, E-rodent, and J-rite. 

Mrs. E. B. Tolan of Brooklyn had the same trouble with dish 
number 1 of the “ Bill of Fare” as did the last two above. 

Mrs. “ J. F. W.,” Worcester, Mass., experienced the old trouble 
with the ingredient “2,” making “ boullion.” She also sends cor- 
rect answers to Nos. 125, 127 and 129. Her findings, in some par- 
ticulars, were not the answers selected but fulfilled all other 
requirements ; for instance she made (3) of No. 127, “and;” (10), 
“an elder,’’ and (11), “added to.” Again, No. 129, (11), “ r-evoke.” 
“ Canopy,” for No. 128, is not quite as good as canopies. 

“T. E. K.” and “L. E. H.,” of Troy, N. Y., answer correctly 
Nos. 124 and 125. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., SEPTEMBER 15, 1888. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HouseKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscribers name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. ; 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HouSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goopv HOouSsEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“ copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Mrs. Poole’s “Philosophy of Living” Series has interesting 
comment on “Common-Place Lives,” of which there are so many 
that are worth far more to the world around than many that are 
not so common-place. 

Mrs. Georgia A. Peck, an early-day contributor to these pages, 
finds time, amid the exacting duties incident to the conduct of a 
well edited weekly journal, to write about “Quince Preserving— 
How it Should and Should Not be Done.” 

Mrs. S. J. Underwood relates her interesting experience, in con- 
nection with “House Cleaning, After the Manner of the ‘Men 
Folks ’”—a good and “true story.” 

Mrs. M. J. Plumstead, an excellent authority on floral subjects, 
has a timely paper on “ Chrysanthemums, The Queen of Autumn 
Flowers.” 

Elisabeth Robinson Scovil has one of her practical and useful 
papers on “ Tomatoes, In Soups, Catsups, Pickles, Jams,” etc. 

Annie Wade interestingly illustrates, with pen and pencil, a 
valuable paper on “ Home-Made Draperies.” 

Mrs. Marion Foster Washburne has “ Tray Service,” being No. 
III of her popular Series of “ Tea-Kettle, Tea-Pot and Tea-Table” 
papers. 

Anna Barrows continues her “ Story of a Household Lamp,” No. 
II dealing with “ One that Rivaled Aladdin’s.” 

“ Pickles and their Kindred—A Baker’s Dozen of Them,” have 
intelligent treatment from an anonymous contributor. 

“Enid Bee” has No. III of “ Decorating One’s own China— 
How it May be Well and Acceptably Done,” which China Decora- 
tors will read with interest and profit. 

“The Prune, Its Culture, Virtues and Varieties,” of interest to 
all housekeepers, and one but little discussed in print, is under- 
standingly considered by Mrs. Florence Harkins. 

The popular paper, “A Plea for Pictures,” recently printed in 
these pages, has further consideration and elucidation in “A 
Worthy Substitute, another kind of ‘A Plea for Pictures,’” by 
Adelaide Cilley Waldron. 

Helena Rowe’s reliable resume of the Fashions, being No. 
XVII of her “ Family Fashions and Fancies,” describes “ Win- 
ter Millinery Goods,” “Autumn Gowns,” “Scotch Clan Plaids 
and Bordered Woolens,” etc. These papers may always be re- 
lied upon as being fresh, timely and reliable in every particular. 

The “ Quiet Hours for the Quick Witted” page is full of good 
things, and a study of the page will help to fill up the broken cor- 
ners of home life pleasantly and interestingly. 

The “ Cozy Corner ” and the popular “ Page of Fugitive Verse ” 
are not overlooked in the preparation of this number and should 
not be overlooked by our readers. ; 

In the field of poesy we have “Asleep,” a touching story in 
verse of a Mother’s loss and a Mother’s love, a hopeful view of 
life and its lessons in “‘ When My Ship Comes In;” a tender touch 
of memory’s wand in “The Old Mill;” a shady side picture in 
“Shadows at the Door;” a forcible illustration of what great 
things little things may accomplish in “ Only a Little Spark;” a 
lesson of life that all may read of and many may know of in 
“Wreckage ;” the list being pleasantly rounded out by a season- 
able description of “‘ Autumn Days.” 

An excellent “Bill of Fare” attractively arranged on our Fort- 
nightly “Table of Contents,” and every dish appetizingly pre- 
pared. 

Draw up your chairs, good reader, spread your napkins and 
“ Make yourselves at Home.” 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


Something New for Housewives. 

Under the somewhat prosy title of “Something New for House- 
wives,” Messrs L. Prang & Co., send out what is really new and 
nice, original in design, tasteful in execution, and both ornamental 
and useful in the home, with the plain title of ‘Autograph Rec- 
ipes,” in which handsomely illustrated examples of household 
recipes are given, each one being followed in place, with a liberal 
supply of blank pages, on which may be recorded appropriate lit- 
erary recipes according to the fancy of each possessor of this well 
appointed book. The different departments include “ Soups,” 
“Fish,” “ Meats,” “Sauces,” “Game,” “ Vegetables,” “ Pickles, 
Preserves, and Jelleys,” “Salads,” “ Eggs,” “ Bread,” “ Cake,” 
“Puddings and Pies,” “ Desserts,” “ Beverages,” and closing 
with a “Scrap Basket.” This unique Bill of Fare enables the 
possessor of the book to preserve in comprehensive form and at- 
tractive dress, everything worth preserving in this connection, and 
so arranged that 

Each may turn out a song, 
Or each turn out a sermon, 


as the case may be, in addition to the ordinary Bill of Fare an- 
nouncement. 

Autograph, Photograph and Scrap Albums have come into such 
general use, that the very name almost makes one tired to hear, 
but this new departure of the Messrs. Prang is so new, so novel 
and so “nobby” so to speak, that it must command a following 
wherever the “ Song” or the “ Sermon” of the home is presented 
in such good taste in design, and excellent execution, illustrating 
one of the pleasantest features of home life. 


Mexico. 

A new volume of travels through our sister republic, entitled 
“ Mexico, Picturesque, Political, Progressive,” is the joint work 
of Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Blake of Boston and Mrs. Margaret F. 
Sullivan of Chicago. Mrs. Sullivan is an editorial writer and art 
critic on the Chicago 77iéune, and was for many years on the edi- 
torial staff of the Chicago Hera/d. Though still 4 young woman 
she holds a high rank among American journalists. Her letters 
from England and Ireland to the New York Suz, two years ago, 
attracted wide attention—that one, particularly, descriptive of 
Gladstone in the House of Commons. She is also the author of 
one of the best popular works on the Irish question, “ Ireland of 
To-day.” Mrs. Blake has made an enviable reputation as a staff 
correspondent of the Boston /Jowrna/, and is the author of a vol- 
ume of poems and of a prose work, ‘‘ On the Wing, descriptive of 
a trip to California. In the volume before us Mrs. Sullivan writes 
of the religious, political and educational interests of Mexico, and 
of its material resources. Mrs. Blake considers picturesque 
Mexico, its social and domestic life and its literature. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. Springfield: The W. F. Adams Company. 
Price $1.25. 


Martin Van Buren. 

Edwin M. Shepard, who has written the life of Van Buren for 
the American Statesmen Series, confesses that when he began 
the work he entertiained ‘“ many serious depreciations ” of Van 
Buren, though sharing none of the hatred or contempt that some 
political factions have felt toward him. A better examination of 
the evidence convinced Mr. Shepard that these detractions had 
their ultimate source in the mere dislike of personal or political 
enemies, a dislike to which many writers have extended a welcome 
seriously inconsistent with the truth of history. The portrait that 
Mr. Shepard is able to draw, after this candid study of his subject 
is certainly a most pleasing one, and the impartial student will en- 
tertain, no doubt, that it is the one which will pass into permanent 
history when the animosities of the anti-slavery conflict shall have 
finally disappeared. The same may be said with nearly equal con- 
fidence of Mr. Shepard’s estimate of Van Buren’s rank among 
American statesmen. Assigning to the highest rank Washington, 
Jefferson and Lincoln, he places in the second, Madison, the 
younger Adams and Van Buren. Comparing Madison and Van 
Buren, he thinks that Madison had “amellower mind, more obe- 
dient to the exigencies of the time” and a wider scholarship. Van 


Buren “a firmer and more direct courage, a steadier loyalty to his 
political creed, and a far greater resolution and efficiency in the 
performance of executive duties.” Adams had more of “ virile 
and indomitable continuance of moral purpose after official power 
had let go its trammels,” but “in skill and power of political 
leadership, in breadth of political purpose, in freedom from 
political vagaries, in personal generosity and political loyalty, 
Van Buren was easily the greater man.” Asasketch of the 
political events and constitutional development in which Van 
Buren was a prominent figure, Mr. Shepard’s book ranks with the 
best volumes of the statesmen series, presenting clearly and with 
sufficient fulness of detail the practical aspect of that simple, 
political creed which has always been and always will be the 
moderate platform to which the nation will from time to time re- 
vert, when it has swung towards either extreme. This creed as 
Mr. Shepard concisely states it is: “ Love for the Union, a belief 
in a simple, economical and even unheroic government, a jealousy 
of taking money from the people, and a scrupulous restriction 
upon the use of public moneys for any but public purposes, and a 
strict limitation of federal powers.” Boston: Hougton, Mifflin & 
Co. Springfield, The W. F. Adams Company. 


France and the Confederate Navy. 

Mr. John Bigelow, who was United States Consul at Paris dur- 
ing and after the civil war, rendered a great and distinguished 
service to his country by frustrating the conspiracy of Mason, 
Slidell and Captain Bullock, to secure the céoperation of Louis 
Napoleon’s powerful French war vessels to destroy the Federal 
navy and shipping. The story of that international episode had 
never been fully told until Mr. Bigelow prepared the present vol- 
ume. Indeed, no one but Mr. Bigelow could tell it. His nar- 
rative is unpretentious but straightforward and effective and is 
backed up by appendices containing some of the important docu- 
ments in the case. The conspiracy was well under way when a 
workman gave the whole case into Mr. Bigelow’s hands and put 
him in possession of the proofs that implicated the French gov- 
ernment. Several vessels were already built, and it was only by. 
strenuous exertions and admirable diplomacy that they were pre- 
vented from getting to sea. The book is an important original 
contribution to American history and very interesting reading. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Springfield: The W. F. Adams 
Company. 


The Boston Tea Party. 

The third volume in the series of Classics for Home and School 
is “ The Boston Tea Party and Other Stories of the American 
Revolution, Relating Many Daring Deeds of the Old Heroes,” re- 
vised and adapted from Henry C. Watson. It is a good book for 
supplementary reading in schools. The author introduces to the 
reader the surviving members of the Lebanon, Maine, Liberty 
Club, who, with other representatives of two generations, sat 
down to a Fourth of July dinner at Boston, within a short distance 
of “ Griffin’s Wharf,” where they long before had destroyed the 
tea that the East India Company had sent to Boston on board the 
“ Dartmouth,” the “ Eleanor ” and the “ Beaver.” At this dinner 
were told in quaint language the stories of the deeds of heroism 
they had seen performed. A fifer and a drummer of the Conti- 
nental Army occasionally stirred the hearts and fired the eyes of 
the younger guests. As a book to interest young people in the 
story of the American Revolution, it is attractive and educat- 
ing. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Springfield: The W. F. Adams 
Company. 


A New Robinson Crusoe. 

This is one of W. L. Alden’s bright bits of fun and is worthy of 
his reputation. The story purports to be told by Mike Flanagan, 
a seaman who, on his first voyage, was shipwrecked on an island 
with a passenger who called himself James Robinson Crusoe and 
imagined himself to be a grand-son of the Crusoe of earlier days. 
The fun of the experiences on the island comes in through James 
R. Crusoe’s insistence on playing the part of his supposed an- 
cestor, and doing as that worthy did in every detail. The boys 
will like the book, and their sisters may steal a glance at it when 
the boys are not looking. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Springfield: The W. F. Adams Company. 
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THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 
ComPILED Bits oF HouSEHOLD FACT AND FANCY. 

In the Pacific Islands and West Indies lizard eggs are eaten 
with gusto. 

Buckland, declares the taste of the boa constrictor to be good, 
and much like veal. 

After they have wound the silk from the cocoon the Chinese eat 
the chrysalis of the silk worm. 

The Guachos of the Argentine Republic are in the habit of 
hunting skunks for the sake of their flesh. 


The Cingalese eat the bees after robbing them of their honey. 
Caterpillars and spiders are dainties to the African bushman. 


A wealthy Boston woman had been in the habit of tying her 
jewelry up ina handkerchief at night and tossing it in a waste- 
basket, thinking thus to outwit burglars. This bit of strategy was 
unknown to her colored servant, who before his mistress arose 
one morning, emptied the contents of the waste-basket in the stove. 
Loss, $1,500. 


Pretty much every sort of thing is utilized, if one may say so, 
for mural decoration nowadays. Warming pans, rugs, fishing 
nets, all get there, and it must be confessed when “the touch” is 
happy, the effect produced is by no means outre; it is simply un- 
conventional and original in an artistic sense. The latest “ orna- 
ments” to come before the public are quaint and obsolete musical 
instruments. 


Dr. Russell, medical officer at Glasgow, says that during the last 
ten years over a million of articles from persons affected with 
every kind of contagion known in this country have passed 
through the Glasgow laundry, and that he has never known a case 
of interchanged disease, although the women engaged in the 
laundry have occasionally suffered from handling the linen before 
the boiling process. 


A Georgia man has been married ten years, and his wife one 
morning suggested that that was her birthday. He said to him- 
self: “I’ve got a good wife; she has been kind, self-sacrificing 
and true in all respects; I must buy her a present.” So he went 
down town and bought himself a new hat, consoling himself with 
the thought that nothing would more please a good wife than to 
make her husband a present of a new hat. 


The principle element in the composition of a tear, as may 
readily be supposed, is water. The other elements are salt, soda, 
phosphate of lime, phosphate of soda, and mucus, each in small 
proportions. A dried tear seen through a microscope of good 
average power presents a peculiar appearance. The water, after 
evaporation, leaves behind it the saline ingredients, which amal- 
gamate and form themselves into lengthened cross lines, and look 
like a number of minute fish bones. 


The fact, it is said, is fairly established that the common wart, 
which is so unsightly and often so proliferous on the hands and 
face, can be easily removed by small doses of the sulphate of mag- 
nesia taken internally. M. Aubert cites the case of a woman 
whose face was disfigured by these excrescences, and who was 
cured in a month by a dram and a half of magnesia taken daily. 
Another medical man reports a case of very large warts which all 
disappeared in a fortnight from the daily administration of ten 
grains of the salt. 

Californians have a method of preserving fruit without sugar so 
that it will keep sound and fresh for years. The recipe is as 
follows: Fill clean, dry, wide-mouthed, bottles with fresh, sound 
fruit ; add nothing, not even water. Be sure that the fruit is well 
and closely packed in, and ram the corks—of best quality—tightly 
down into the neck of the bottles until level with the glass. Now 
tie the corks down tight with strong twine, and after putting the 
bottles into bags stand them in a pan or boiler of cold water. Let 
the water reach not quite to the shoulder of the bottles. Let the 
fire be moderate, and bring the water to boiling. Boil gently for 
ten minutes, remove from the fire and allow all to cool. 


The various well-known qualities of the average cook in this 
country are sometimes equalled by her originality. The other day, 
there being English guests at dinner, the cook was told to orna- 
ment the pudding with some fresh strawberries. When the dish 


was served, it presented a delicious appearance of jelly and 
whipped cream decorated with the bright red fruit; but as soon as 
the hostess took out a spoonful of the mass, a look of horror came 
upon her countenance. In the saucer were fragrant strawberries, 
but attached to each was a wooden toothpick. The culinary artist 
had found that to present the desired effect, the berries needed 
some support and had hit upon the ingenious plan of wooded stems. 
In spite of the protest of the hostess, the English guests have 
written home that the queer Americans serve toothpicks in their 
puddings. 

It will surprise many persons of the present day to be told that 
the “ backlog” of which we read so much in old-time stories was a 
large stone, a porous stone being preferred if possible. This stone 
was buried in the ashes, and on top was placed the “ back stick.” 
The back stone in those primitive times played a very important 
part in the economy of early housekeeping; matches were not 
then invented; flint, steel and tow were the only means of lighting 
a fire or a lamp; imagine for a moment the Bridget of to-day 
thus engaged with the thermometer ten degrees below zero in the 
kitchen. The stone, together with the ashes with which it was 
covered, served to retain fire and heat through the night, and all 
that was necessary in the morning was a little kindling and gentle 
use of the indispensable bellows, and a fire was as readily made as 
at the present day. 


Cocoa and chocolate are both prepared from the seeds of the 
cacao. The pods containing the seeds are gathered when ripe, 
and having lain for a day and a night, are opened, and the seeds, 
extracted by hand, are submitted to the sweating process. They 
are first placed in baskets, which are laid on the sloping floors, in 
order that the chief part of the pulp may drain off, after which they 
are shut up in a close box for 24 or 48 hours, and are then laid in 
the sun to dry. When quite dry the seeds are packed in bags for 
shipment. Chocolate is prepared by grinding the cocoa nibs in a 
mill consisting of stone or metal rollers, heated by charcoal fires or 
steam for the purpose of softening the natural fat. The warm, 
smooth paste which issues from the mill is incorporated with sugar 
and flavored with vanilla—thus becoming the chocolate of trade. 
Mixed with parched corn and served cold, it makes a most refresh- 
ing drink. 

There is no one thing that a New England man misses so much 
in New York as a plate of good old-fashioned baked beans. It is 
estimated that there are 100,000 strangers in the city every day, 
and a large number come from the Eastern States. And yet with 
the constant call day after day for baked beans the hotel men 
and restaurant keepers have made no progress towards supplying 
the demand. Outside a half a dozen places, there is nowhere in the 
metropolis that this famous dish can be had. There are, of course, 
thousands of eating-houses where baked beans are regularly served. 
But they are such beans! They are cooked in huge shallow pans, 
are as white as milk, and when they are dished out they look as if 
they had been “squashed” ina mortar. There is never any pork 
in them, no juice, and they are as tasteless as water. They are al- 
ways served with a great slice of broiled beef or ham, and toa 
person who has been accustomed to the 'good old Massachusetts 
dish they are a delusion and an absurd joke. 


A recent medical writer expresses surprisé at the want of ap- 
preciation—even among medical men—of the real value of milk, in 
comparison with other articles of food, and in the cases of house- 
keepers especially, who frequently find it difficult to achieve as 
great a variety in articles of diet as is desirable, this article is pro- 
fuse in the facilities thus provided. In particular, it would appear 
that, so far as its nutritive value is foncerned, milk is far from 
being understood, as compared with other articles of animal food. 
Again, there is less difference between the economical value of 
milk, beefsteak, eggs or fish than is commonly supposed. Thus 
the quantity of water in good milk is 87 per cent., in fatter beef 60 
per cent. and in eggs about 68 per cent. Now from analysis made, 
it is estimated that sirloin steak, reckoning the loss from bone, is as 
dear at 35 cents a pound as milk at 24 cents a quart; that round 
steak at 20 cents a pound is as dear as milk at 14 cents a quart; and 
corned beef at 17 cents as dear as milk at 15 cents. The result 
from these deductions seem to be that even milk at 12 centsa 
quart is the cheapest animal food that can be used. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


AUTUMN DAYS—FOLDED AWAY. 


The year is always busy at tidying up the world. 

And laying by the seasons so thick with memo- 
ries pearled ; 

And now his time’s devoted to folding up the 
days, 

And shutting out the summer scenes forever 
from our gaze. 

And then they’ll be packed away in Time’s 
most solemn trust, 

To lie until the mists of years shall moulder 
them to dust. 


You know we cannot of the woods save every 
tree that grows, 

But we can press some crimson leaves to look 
at through the snows; 

So we may have some memories and loving 
thoughts enshrined, 

Of moments gathered from the days our life- 
march left behind; 


And when the cobwebs gather o’er weary heart 
and brain, 

The angel of our thoughts will make such mo- 
ments bright again. 


The curtain of the summer is falling o'er the 
scene 

Of lakeside walks, or arbor talks, of picnics on 
the green. 

The yachting tours, the forest strolls, the drives 
through rain and mire, 

The songs and stories of the camp around the 
blazing fire, 

The seaside version of Love’s Dream, with 
many a whispered vow. 

Like grasses crystallized, are worth a double 
value now. 


So while the autumn’s magic touch is changing 
green to gold, 

An old year gently wrapping up the blossoms 
from the cold, 

We're culling from the fading days some memo- 
ries sweet to hold, 

And coming years shall find youth’s dream still 
fresh in every fold. 

—Unidentified Exchange. 


UNBELIEF. 


There is no unbelief. 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod, 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
Trusts he in God. 

Whoever says when clouds are in the sky, 
“Be patient, heart; light breaketh by-and-by,” 
Trusts the Most High. 

Whoever sees ’neath winter’s fields of snow 
The silent harvest of the future grow, 
God’s power must know. 
Whoever lies down on his couch to sleep 
Content to lock each sense in slumber deep, 
Knows “ God will keep.” 
Whoever says, ‘‘ To-morrdw” — “The Un- 
known”’— 
“The Future’’—trusts that power alone 
He dare disown. 
The heart that looks on when the eyelids close, 
And dares to live when life has only woes, 
God’s comfort knows. 
There is no unbelief; 
And day by day, and night increasingly, 
The heart lives by that faith the lips deny ; 
God knoweth why. 
—Chicago Advance. 


BALLAD OF A BUSY DOCTOR. 


When winter pipes in the poplar-tree, 
And soles are shod with the snow and sleet— 
When sick-room doors close noiselessly, 
And doctors hurry along the street ; 
When the bleak north winds at the gables beat, 
And the flaky noon of the night is nigh, 
And the reveler’s laugh grows obselete, 
Then Death, white Death, is a-driving by. 
When the cowering sinner crooks his knee 
At the cradle-side, in suppliance sweet, 
And friends converse in a minor key, 
And doctors hurry along the street ; 
When Creesus flies to his country-seat, 
And castaways in the garrets cry, 
And in each house is a “ shape and a sheet,” 
Then Death, white Death, is a-driving by. 
When the blast of the autumn blinds the bee, 
And the long rains fall on the ruined wheat. 
When a glimmer of green on the pools we see, 
And doctors hurry along the street; 
When every fellow we chance to meet 
Has a fulvous glitter in either eye, 
And a weary wobble in both his feet, 
Then Death, white Death, is a-driving by. 
ENVOY. 
When farmers ride at a furiouus heat, 
And doctors hurry along the street, 
With brave hearts, under a scowling sky, 
Then Death, white Death, is a-driving by. 
—Dr. James Newton Mathews. 


ACROSS THE RIVER. 


Vague sounds are stirring in the outer world, 

Which wake an echo in the world within me; 

The frowning mists across the valley hurled 

To saddened musings by the casement win me ; 

And on my rushing thoughts are borne along 

The waves of sudden and unpurposed song. 

But now, the sun painted in artist-splendor 

The varied outlines of the sea and shore; 

The sloping woods were bathed in hues so 
tender, 

That master’s canvas ne’er such glories wore; 

Yet where enrobed in purple gold shone they, 

Now spreads a monotone of lifeless gray. 

The great enchanter’s momentary wand 

Darkens the landscape and the mind as one; 

The headlands face me o’er the bay beyond 

Robbed both of us together of our sun; 

And out of unguessed caverns creeps the rain, 

To touch the spirit with a nameless pain. 

Yon white and flickering sail, which is flashed 
but now 

Across the bright waves blue as Brenda’s eyes, 

Droops wet and wearied o’er the vessels prow 

On hueless wastes caught by a swift surprise, 

Which clouds engendered of the vaporous sea 

Bring o’er the startled scene to master me. 


Like beacons on the world’s uncertain course, 
Fair homes set gem-like in the further trees 
Seemed whispering of untired love’s quiet force. 
A silver girdle linking ours to these ; 

And for home’s message to that shore from this, 
The lapping waters bore a greeting kiss. 

But now—and so but now—life seemed to wear 
High purpose for a marriage-robe of power, 
And all her pulses and her will to share 

The sun-enkindled promise of the hour; 

Till as the mist wraps the far shore from view, 
It falls as heavy on my spirit too. 

Is this, then, life? its pledges sharply broken, 
Even at their fairest and most golden link ; 

Do they the fate of rosy dreams betoken, 
Those emerald ripples turned to sullen ink? 
And were it wiser anchorless to roam, 

Than nail high hopes to the frail walls of home? 


Off with such burrs of thought! the very spell 


-| Which bids me throw these fancies on the page 


Awakes new chords and brighter songs to swell 
The happy burden of on-coming age, 

And cloudland’s fretful shapes to soar above 
To the fixed firmament of God and love. 


Out and beyond the steady light is shining, 

Which from the steady heart no mist can veil, 

Bright beyond man’s divinest of divining 

Where all his mists of thought must melt and 

fall, 

And, as e’en now the clouds roll off the shore, 

Obscures the homes of promise nevermore. 
—London Spectator. 


AT THE LAST. 
The stream is calmest when it nears the tide, 
‘The flowers are sweetest at the eventide, 
The birds most musical at close of day, 
The saints divinest when they pass away. 


Morning is holy, but a holier charm 

Lies folded in evening’s robe of balm; 
And weary men must ever love her best. 
For morning calls to toil, but night to rest. 


She comes from heaven, and on her wings doth 
bear 

A holy frgrance, like the breath of prayer 

Footsteps of angels follow in her trace, 

To shut the weary eyes of Day in peace. 


All things are hushed before her, as she throws 

O’er earth and sky her mantle of repose ; 

There is a calmer beauty, and a power 

That Morning knows not, in the Evening’s 
hour. 


Until the evening we must weep and toil— 

Plow life’s stern furrow, and dig the woody 
soil— 

Tread with sad feet the rough and thorny way, 

And bear the heat and burden of the day. 


Oh! when the sun is setting, may we glide 

Like summer evening down the golden tide; 

And leave behind us, as we pass away, 

Sweet starry twilight round our sleeping clay. 
—Unidentified Exchange. 


PEACE. 
“Who knows how often he offendeth ?” 
When Conscience’s white light burns dim 
In doubt of right, that word descendeth 
Alone, from Him. 


We cannot tell; we see but blindly 

Though the strange cross-lights given to all ; 

By rule than all our own more kindly 
We stand or fall. 

So if in this inspired disorder, 

We seem at times to lose our way, 

And by man’s laws to cross the border— 
We can but pray. 


We can but say, we know not wherefore, 

Man’s evil may be oft God’s good. 

We think he understands, and therefore 
*Tis understood. 


We can but feel the mystic teaching 

Has told us o’er and o’er again 

For God’s commands to slight the preaching 
Commands of men. 


Strange mystery! If it was forever, 

Then let the yearning spirit rest, 

Through the long trouble of endeavor, 
Upon his breast. 


Know that He knows. All else will follow 
As surely as the light the dark, 
And as the flight of hawk or swallow 
Rest on the Ark. 
—Herman Merrivale. 
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